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Principal : Miss Tullis 


CLAREMONT, ESHER, 


A COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL FOR 


SENIOR GIRLS 


doing special work in FRENCH, MUSIC, ART, LITERATURE. CURRENT 
EVENTS, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC — FIRST AID and SICK 
NURSIN 


Miss Tullis will be at home 


at Claremont until the middle of August’ and pleased to receive 


Parents and others interested in the work. 





Women’s Lano Service Corps 







The RANCH of the WOMEN’S FARM and 

GAR TNioN REQUIRE WAR WORKERS 

(a) For far ork, after a short training provided 
by V n’ s Farm and Garden Union 

(b) As tem porary workers for six weeks or 
longer, to help with hoeing, fruit-picking 


and harvesting 
Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 
50, Upper Baker St., London, N.W.1 





THE WAR SERVICE LEGION, 
WOMEN’S LEGION TRAINING CENTRE 
CAKHAM, 

“Take Students for a three months’ course in 
Dairy Farming, Gardening, or Herb- 
Growing. Fee 25/- weekly inclusive. 
Also a limited number of “Loan Trainings “ 

for one month, fee payale in instalments. 
GOOD POSTS WHEN TRAINED. 
Apply Miss BROCKLEBANK, Commandant 
Wing Grange, Oakham. 


YOUR CHILD’S FUTURE? 
If in doubt consult the 
Future Career Association, 


53, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Estd. 1904. 
Information and Advice on Education, Special 
Training.Appointments,etc. Address Secretary 


HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 


This Residential College provides complete 
Practical and Scientific Courses in Agriculture 
for Men and Women. Courses of Study quali- 
fying for all the higher Agricultural Examina- 
tions. Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 





Full particulars—apply Principal 
F. HEDWORTH FOULKES. B.Sc.. F.E.S. 


THE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, 


ger er MANSION, BURGESS HILL. SUSSEX.+ 
DOMESTIC TRAIN YING, GARDENING, 
FAR) MING. Etc., for GENTLEWOMEN. 








Apply Principal. 





NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 


for CADETS R.N.R. and THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Captain Superintendent :—Capt. W. 
APPROVED 
APPLICATION for entry in JANUARY, 


BY ADMIRALTY AND 
1919, should now be made. 


H. F. MONTANARO, R.N. (Retired). 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
Age of admission 


not less than 13 years four months, and not more than 15 years. 
THREE NOMINATIONS TO ROYAL NAVAL COLLECE, DARTMOUTH, EACH TERM. 


On entry the Cadets are enrolied CADETS &.N.R. 


and SEAMANSHIP, including Boat-handling on the Thames ; 
The annual fees for board and education at the College, where the Cadets remain 
£80 will cover the charges for training for the 


Education. 


for two years, are £80, while a premium of 


They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION 
they also receive a sound General 


next two years, the first of which will be spent ina Sailing Vessel, and the next with the Fleet. 
where the boys will receive Midshipman’s pay. 





7 This training is an exten- 
sion of the scheme of 
Devitt & Moore's Ocean 
Training Ships, Ltd., 
among whose shareholders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orient, The 
Booth Lines, The Royal Mai! 
Steam Packet Company 
The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, and Messrs. 
T. & J. Harrison. 

For Prospectus and all 
Particulars apply to the 
Managers, DEVITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen- 
church Buildings. 


London, E.C. 3. 
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MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print—every time. No 
waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
forsix. Prints, postcards, and enlargements. 
Lists free. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 


SEWARS DISPOSAL. FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; a perfect fe rtilizer obtained ; no 
solids ; no open filters ; perfectly automatic ; 
everything underground. State particulars. — 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster. 








ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 

KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application —BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 





ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, 
bird-proof, small mesh 50yds. by 2vds., 
10/9, by 4yds., 21/-, or by Syds., 42/-, carriage 
paid.— STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., dD, 
Suffolk Terrace, Lowestoft. 





ABBIT HUTCHES. Single or 


stack hutches, two or three tier, Double 


hutches, two, four, or six compartments, 
**Morant ” hutches for putting rabbits “‘ on 
grass,” and other descriptions. Sketches 


and prices on receipt of postal order, 1/-.— 
F. GLOVER, Live Stock Appliance Specialist, 
Dept. H, Hanworth Road, Hounslow. 
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OYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks, and usual articles tor 
ly ete. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 
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ARRIS TWEEDS, 168, Byars Road. 
Glasgow ; 11/-, big checks 12/-. Harris 
wools, hand-knits, stitched hats. 





LEFT CHEST NUT WIRE- 
SOUND MENGING UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 





Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 

ciel Eikienas Game Co., LTD., SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
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purchase for Cash cellars of fine old wines in 6d. der lb.—For turther particulars, apply 


any quantity.—Write particulars to“ WINE,” 
co GOULDs, 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 





EEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!! 
Keep your garden paths clean. Now 
is the time to kill them before they seed 
and bring up fresh ones. Our WEED 
KILLER is safe to handle, being non- 
poisonous, is a powder, and only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds: if rolled after- 
wards it is more effective, and acts quicker 
and saves time and labour. 
Sold in lewt. sacks, 20s. free on rail, 
CLEVELAND & Co., 12. Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 





LOUSE LINEN, fine Trish Linen for 
Ladies’ Blouses, snow-white, one blouse 
length 46. or three blouse lengths for 13/3. 
postage 6d. Send for Bargain List.- 
HUTTON’s, 182, Larne, Ireland. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows. Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





ICE, RINGWORM. SCURF.—One 
applic ation of * PEn SECT ” kills all 
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absolute remedy. Post free 5 10 - 
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and 21/-.-—C. L. HARRISON, Chemist, Reading, 


F ANYONE WISHES to doa kindness, 
lavender bags to be given to the wounded 
men as they arrive in the ambulance trains 
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should be addressed to Miss LAKE, Lady 
Superintendent, Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Free 
Buffet, No. 1 Platform, Charing Cross Station. 
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OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

prices; approval.—‘ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


TAMP COLLECTORS desirous of 
obtaining good class British Colonial 
Stamps should write for a selection on 
approval, or send Want List to T. ALLEN, 
*Craigard,””’ Hermon Hill, South Woodford, 
E. 1s, 
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AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


NERGETIC MAN with good business 
training and executive ability, tact, 
and integrity. capable manager, desires 
outdoor post with good remuneration; 
age 30: permanent discharge; present 
—— inside Business Manager.-— 


GARDEN AND FARM. | 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ARDENING FOR WOMEN,.— 

Practical on vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 69 guineas per annum. 
Gardening year beginsin September. Visitors 
received when accommodation permits.— 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 
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STEAM TACKLERS Wanted.—Reply 
County Farms & Lanp Co., Ltd. 11 
Southampton Row, W.C. 1 








BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
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a RABBITS FOR FUR A 
FLESH.’’—The only complete book 
on the subject is by C. J. DAVIES, who has 
had a life-long experience on the matter. 
The price of the volume, which is illustrated 
throughout, is 6/6 post free-—A prospectus 
will be sent free on application to the 
MANAGER, ‘‘COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, 
Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





UNNER DUCKS.”—The only 

book on this new type of Duck 

for Egg production is by E. A. TAYLOR, 3/6 

net, postage 6d extra. The author fills his 

pages with novel and revolutionary ideas for 

the production of Land-Duck eggs in excep- 

tionally large quantities—Write for a pro- 

spectus of this book to the Offices of 

“COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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<C 1FE,” July 13th, 1918.--CoLLARD, 
Little Bridge Place, Canterbury. 





WATER COLOURS, or Etchings, by 

Member of Royal Society, exhibitor 
R.A., R.L., Interrational, etc. Very ‘moderate 
price. Selection sent.— “A 410 
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Kill That Fly 


Complete outfit including three’ 
phials of Lawson FLY-QUIT 
making three pints of spray- 
solution, 
PATENT .SPRAYER to hold 
one pint, and full instructions 
8/6 post free. Guaranteed effective. 


LAWSON & CO. (BRISTOL)LTD. 


Send for an Outfit to-day 





Lawson Pure 


BRISTOL. 





Pa.vit 


THE WHISKY FOR CONNOISSEURS 


TUCKEY’S 


Ten Years Old 


Soft, 
Still Scotch Whisky. 


The Lancet says: 
purposes owing to its purity and quality." 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 
London Offices : 3, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 


Malt Whisky 
Mellow, old Pot 


“It is well adapted for dietetic 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 


with. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and the 
Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should order 
copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE FARM LABOURER’S 
UNREST 


T would have been unreasonable to expect the agricultural 
system in this country to be transformed without a certain 
amount of friction, even in war-time. Yet the symptoms 
of disaffection should not be exaggerated. What 
drew particular attention to them was the fact that the 

Speaker of the House of Commons, in another capacity, 
was called upon to deal with a strike in Suffolk. But 
strikes and rumours of strikes have occurred very fre- 
quently since the approach of harvest. The farm labourer has 
recognised that he is in a stronger position than ever before. 
The need of his services is urgent. The farmer is most anxious 
to gather in safely the magnificent cereal crops and the country 
has very great need of the potential foodstuff they represent, 
while on the other hand the number of workers is very greatly 
diminished. These are the cardinal facts of the situation so 
far as farm labour is concerned. But they do not exhaust 
the list of grievances. One of the objections long felt to 
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agricultural labour lies in its monotonous, unbroken insistency. 
The. life would be unbearably dull and monotonous if relief 
were not granted. 

In those districts where weekly engagements are the 
custom, it is a common practice to deduct wages for idle hours, 
even when they are due to the most imperative causes, such as 
illness or attending a funeral. In the North this question does 
not arise in the same form, as yearly or half-yearly engage- 
ments are made, and according to the old form of agreement 
the labourer is paid in rain and shine, in sickness and in health. 
But it is a burning question where short contracts prevail. 
Farmers, as a rule, take a fairly reasonable view of the claim, 
but they contend that work on a farm cannot be ordered in 
the same exact way as work in a factory, for the very simple 
reason that it is mostly done out of doors, while the other 
is performed under a roof. Automatically the hours of 
farm labour are shortened in winter and often brought to a 
full stop by inclement weather. On that ground a consider- 
able agitation is being carried cn against the rulings of the 
various Wages Boards, the latter probably considering that 
the worker has to live and pay his bills whether the sun be 
shining from a clear sky or the sky be overcast and making 
the ground untillable with heavy rains. The question of 
overtime, as will easily be seen, is involved in this controversy. 
The farmer's position is that if the labourer works shortened 
hours in the winter he may reasonably be called upon, according 
to the ancient custom of the country, to work for lengthened 
hours in summer. High wages and overtime, he considers, 
are threatening to put a period to profitable farming. Now 
the business of legislation is to select what is just and fair from 
either side of the argument. The national necessity is cer- 
tainly that the labourer should be adequately paid and should 
enjoy reasonable opportunities for rest and recreation. It is 
no less to the interest of the nation that farmers should be 
encouraged by a prospect of satisfactory profits to carry on the 
work of food production with zeal and industry. No power 
on earth can force any man to hire and cultivate ground 
against his will. 

In order to find the just course to pursue, it is 
plain that the farmer must disclose his accounts. The 
whole question hinges upon the share of profit which goes 
respectively to the landowner, the tenant and the farmer. 
Land, according to the notable saying of Lord Beaconsfield, 
has to make three profits for this purpose. But one of the 
banes of rural life is to be found in its secretiveness. Mr. 
Orwin of the School of Economics, Oxford, who has given 
more attention than anybody else we know to the cost of 
cultivation studied in regard to the profits obtained from it, 
has experienced the utmost difficulty in obtaining full state- 
ments of account from the farmers. Even in these days, 
when book-keeping is practised among them much more than 
used to be the case, they show a great reluctance to divulge 
the amount of profit or loss in their occupation. At present 
many of them declare that unless they are permitted to charge 
more than the present maximum prices for cereals, they will 
be unable to meet their labour bills and so have to vacate their 
holdings. We have no doubt that this contention is seriously 
put forward, and yet it is impossible to ignore the fact that the 
demand for farms just now is enormous. There never was a 
time when it was more difficult to obtain land for hire, while 
the price of that which is offered for sale is constantly going 
up. Another point is that the present circumstances are 
thoroughly abnormal. Calculations and even valuations 
made in peace-time do not apply. The immediate necessity, 
then, is to find out what profit is being produced on land farmed 
in time of war. This information would enable every plain 
man to judge to what extent the claims put forward by Labour 
are worthy of support. Needless to say they go far beyond 
what was contemplated at the beginning of the war, when 26s. a 
week was considered a minimum wage considerably in advance 
of what had previously been received. But that sum would 
not be regarded as at all satisfactory now. 





Our Frontispiece 


FE print as our frontispiece to this week’s issue a new 

portrait of Lady Muriel Bertie, who has been working 
in France since the outbreak of war. Lady Muriel Bertie is 
the only child of the Earl and Countess of Lindsey. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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N one of his earlier war-time speeches Mr. Lloyd 

George made. the remark that it would not be the 

first hundred millions but the last hundred millions 

that would win the war. His meaning was _ that 

the depth and extent of British resources would 
make themselves felt when Germany was beginning to 
feel exhaustion. The story of the War Bonds told by 
Mr. George Sutton, Director of Publicity for the National 
War Savings Committee, goes far to show that the 
Prime Minister was right. This country has made a 
world’s record by lending the Government £1,000,000,000, 
and no sooner is that announcement made than it is urged 
to repeat the feat by producing another £1,000,000,000. 
There is every reason to think that the second gigantic sum 
will be forthcoming just as the first was. The appeal, in 
fact, is made in much happier circumstances. The first 
lending took place when any other country except Great 
Britain would have felt downhearted. The submarine 
menace was at its worst. Many thought that the trans- 
port of American soldiers across the Atlantic was prob- 
lematical. The withdrawal of Russia from the war seemed 
to make the odds against this country overwhelming, but 
these difficulties only seemed to have the effect of making 
the population more determined and the money came rolling 
in. In Mr. Sutton’s own words the conditions are very 
greatly changed. The first £1,000,000,000 was ‘“‘ lent when 
it was a question of avoiding imminent disaster.” But surely 
he is right in feeling confident that the nation certainly will 
not hold back now when it is a question of hastening final 
victory. 


DURING next winter the legend so widely placarded and 

so familiar, “‘ Eat less bread,” is likely to make way 
for another, ‘‘ Burn less coal.” It would serve little purpose 
to analyse the causes of the shortage which makes this neces- 
sary, although some people seem to find a certain comfort 
in allotting the blame for every woe that befalls them. It 
is surely wiser to think what can be done to make coal less 
necessary than it has been in the ordinary household. 
Obviously the town is bound to suffer more than the country, 
because in the country other material for fuel is available. 
We hope that no large system of cutting down trees will 
be adopted, but timber for fire may be provided in other 
ways. For example, the elm left to grow according to its 
own sweet will has a habit of falling at the most unexpected 
moment. The danger of this could be minimised, if not 
entirely averted, by a rigorous system of lopping. The tree 
is shallow-rooted and top-heavy, hence its liability to succumb 
to any wind of more than ordinary force. If deprived of 
some of its giant branches it might not look so picturesque, 
but it would be safer and would yield a considerable store 
of fuel. Green elm is, to be sure, a slow-burning wood, 
but in times when fuel economy has to be studied that is not 
altogether a disadvantage. 


PROTESTS are continually being made in the papers against 

the growing tendency among farmers to cut down trees 
and grub hedgerows in order to enlarge their fields so as to 
give tractor ploughs and other machinery more room to 
manceuvre. The wood thus felled js not of the best quality, 
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nor is it very saleable, because it would not pay the timber 
merchant to send his heavy and costly equipment for cutting 
and carrying where only a few stems were for sale. The 
most economical use of a great many, we do not say all, 
of these trees would be to dispose of them for firewood. 
In the overgrown hedges, again, there is a great deal of wood 
not large enough to be very useful, but which could be more 
economically burned in the kitchen than in the blazing fires 
usually kindled to get rid of it. Most of the hedges are 
largely composed of hawthorn, and for this there is very little 
use, but it is really good wood for fuel, although hard and 
difficult to cut. So here is another little auxiliary, and 
more could easily be discovered by those who keep their 
eyes about them. 


[N considering the question of farm labour strikes dealt 

with in our leader, it should not be forgotten that 
any authority dealing with this matter is faced by another 
serious consideration. It is that the ninepenny loaf has been 
established as an institution. It is a cheap loaf, comparatively 
speaking, because even during the Crimean War the price went 
up toa shilling. But, on the other hand, this cheap bread has 
been a very great blessing to the community. Obviously, if 
farmers were allowed to revert to the freedom they used to enjoy 
of selling their produce in the dearest market, a price would 
quickly be reached that would either compel the Government 
to advance the price of bread or toincrease the subsidy to an 
extent they would be reluctant to become responsible for at 
a time when the national finances are giving rise to the greatest 
concern. But although 26s. is not enough, it looks, on the 
surface at any rate, as if the strikes that have taken place in 
Yorkshire, for example, for £3 10s. a week when the farmers 
offered £3 carried the demand a little too far. If this were 
granted the maintenance of the ninepenny loaf would be 
endangered. To allow high wages and also allow high prices 
for necessities is but robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH. 

A Lieutenant R.N.R. sailed out one day 
And a grizzled head had he; 

But by youthful guile and mischievous wile 
He hunted the Hun with glee. 

His ship was odd and 10 guns she showed 
As she faced the stormy seas, 

But the U-boats feared that little R.N.R. 
‘‘ Admiral retired ”’ laughed the breeze. 


Then he met old shipmates here and there, 
And grizzled heads had they, 
But they harried the Hun with hidden gun 
In every possible way. 
Afar from the Fleets they fought their fight 
As they sailed the stormy seas, 
They are rare old hands, these grizzled R.N.R. 
‘« Admirals retired ’’ sang the breeze. 
They have plaited their stripes all into one 
And left their staffs behind, 
No more they stalk the lone stern-walk 
With neither kith nor kind. 
No more with dread their signals strike 
Across the stormy seas— 
They command a tramp or a trawler now 
““Seamen for aye’’ sings the breeze. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 


THE growth of Brislington Allotment Association furnishes 

considerable material for thought. It started with 9} 
acres of land obtained from the Bristol Corporation and has 
now grown to a membership of over a thousand, cultivating 
75, acres of land. That seems to open a clear way out of the 
labour disputes on the farm. The value of farm work can 
only be measured accurately by the amount of focd for man 
and beast that is produced, and this is measurable in ternis of 
money. Those labourers who are dissatisfied with serving on 
the farm should be advised or even compelled to take land on 
their own account and work it. If they, by this means, ares 
able to make larger incomes than they received on the farm, 
well and good. They will be thankful for having been started 
on a new career. As cultivators they will be in a position of 
fearing no strike, as the work will be done by themselves and 
their households. If they do not succeed they will go back to 
their former position with enlightened minds. They will 
recognise that profit will not come out of land merely by its 
own volition. It requires a brain to plan and organise. 
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You must always begin at least eighteen months before, said 
an eminent practitioner in the art, and the man who does that 
will invariably beat the man who does not. But to think 
out a scheme, to carry it out, and at the same time expend 
the capital necessary for manuring, draining and other 
operations, is work that deserves at least as large a share of 
the profits as manual labour. 


IN our correspondence this week will be found a very inter- 

esting little note from Professor Brownjohn, Oxford. 
This point is that cereals sown very thinly will, to a large 
extent, make good by tillering. The results achieved at 
Oxford appear to have been accidental. Some wheat was 
planted grain by grain in a space of 22yds. on one of the 
Port Meadow allotments. In process of time the seed 
sprouted and rooted, each grain sending up a large number of 
shoots. The three forwarded to us have respectively 42, 
36 and 32, making a total of 110 stalks for three plants. 
Unfortunately, the sparrows got access to the crop before it 
was quite ripe for harvesting, and took away the whole of 
the grain. Had it been otherwise it would have been most 
interesting to ascertain the weight of the return as compared 
with that given on land sown more thickly. As it is, the 
experiment is a telling one in favour of very thin sowing, 
a practice that has been strongly advocated in these columns 
over and over again. 


ANOTHER of the minor trials of life has been sprung upon us 

in the shape of a new disease which attacks the onion. 
In pre-war times this would not have looked very important, 
because in the happy days of peace we lived in blissful ignor- 
ance alike of the part which the onion plays in the economy 
of the kitchen and our dependence upon foreign supplies. But 
since these have been cut off, great has been the considera- 
tion devoted to the cultivation of the onion; and the creature, 
as if in irony, has developed certain proclivities which have 
checked its cultivation. Fly has played havoc indeed in many 
districts this year, as flies have with so many things. On 
sandy soils especially the crop has been much curtailed. Now 
another disease is announced by the Board of Agriculture as 
having made its appearance in Great Britain. This has a long 
Latin name, but a short English one—smut. It is common in 
America and has been met with only once before in the 
United Kingdom. It makes its appearance known by dark 
spots appearing below the knee of the first leaf, which spread 
to the leaves subsequently formed. The affected part swells 
as the disease develops and eventually splits, disclosing a large 
quantity of black spores, like those of the well known “ bunt,” 
or stinking smut of wheat. Now these spores are speedily 
washed into the ground, and have the unfortunate quality 
of retaining their capacity for germination for a period of 
twelve vears. It has been the custom in this country to grow 
onions again and again on the same soil, a practice which 
would, of course, become fatal on any infected area. Those, 
therefore, who see any indications of smut will do well 
to pass the specimen on to the Board of Agriculture for 
examination, 


“ DEVONSHIRE Farmer's Wife,’ in the course of a letter 

on another subject, complains to us that the crop of 
apples is a total failure this year ; that is to say, as far as her 
own neighbourhood goes. We believe the crop is short, 
however, for the whole county, and the best of the apples 
are to be purchased for Army use. After that there will 
be a certain quantity of sour apples to be used for making 
eyder, but che amount of cyder this year will be very much 
below the average. This the country people regard as a 
very great misfortune. The labourer in harvest requires 
something to drink. Beer is to be scarce because sufficient 
barley cannot be given to make the requisite malt, and if 
cyder is also to be scarce it is evident that the rustic will 
have to content himself with draughts such as Father Adam 
solaced himself with from the stream that flowed through 
Eden. 


THE plan for laying the foundations of self-government 

in India, for which Mr. Montagu with Lord Chelmsford 
is responsible, marks a new era in the history of the Indian 
Empire. During the last two years it has given satisfaction 
that representatives ot the ruling princes of India have accom- 
panied the Secretary of State to the meetings ot the Imperial 
Cabinet. The plan now under consideration makes it evident 
that those responsible for our policy in India recognise that 
governing for the good of the governed involves fitting the 
governed themselves to take a share in the responsibilities 
and honours of government. But such responsibilities must 
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be placed gradually and, as it were, by degrees in un- 
tried hands. The mother must hold her child securely 
while he makes his first unsteady steps, removing her support- 
ing hands as he grows surer. Control of primary education— 
with which the development of resources and a better standard 
of living are bound up—and responsibility to their electors 
with real executive power for Indian members of the Provin- 
cial Councils are to be India’s first steps in self-governmenty 
The appointment of a tribunal to determine once in ten years 
the progress made, and the readiness for further expansion 
promises that the scheme shall end in no cul de sac. This 
is an experiment which will be watched with interest and 
sympathy both in the home country and the colonies. It 
is to be hoped that the influence of extremists will do nothing 
to jeopardise its success. 


EVIL-DOERS are always evil-dreaders and prickings of 

conscience probably account for the trouble being taken 
in Berlin to prepare for assaults by hostile aircraft. According 
to a well known authority the Berliners are busily engaged at 
the present moment in taking precautions for the purpose 
of safeguarding the population in case of an air-raid. They 
seem to be placing their confidence in trenches, dug-outs 
and other modern means of safeguarding an army. No 
doubt thev have learned a lesson from d’Annunzio’s flight over 
Vienna. That has demonstrated beyond admission of a doubt 
that the distance at which Berlin lies from the war zone 
will be found no obstacle when the time has come to bomb it. 
After the repeated and determined attacks made on London 
and Paris the Germans can scarcely put forward any reason- 
able complaint against their being treated themselves as they 
have treated others. 


WE have reason to believe that steps are being taken by 

the Government to suppress “ flapping ’”’ race meetings. 
It approached a scandal that these unauthorised and uncon- 
trolled races should be permitted to go on at a time when 
all other race meetings, apart from Newmarket, are suppressed. 
The ‘‘ flapper’? meetings, as Mr. Allison very truly remarks in 
a contemporary, ‘‘ attract huge crowds of irresponsible people 
whom no one can warn off, be their conduct what it may.” 
It would be illogical in the extreme to allow them to be 
“carried on while racing under Newmarket rules is placed 
under restraint.’”” That the Government should have winked 
at them for more than three years might be urged as a reproach, 
but better late than never. It would be ungracious to 
harangue them on the omission at a moment when they are 
adopting an entirely different policy. 


FOR A GUEST-CHAMBER. 


Friend ! when thou layest down thy head 
Upon the pillows of this bed, 
Our ‘ good-night ” wish is that thy sleep 
Unbroken be and sound and deep ; 
But first, that sleep should bring thee rest, 
Praise God and ask that thou be blest. 
ARTHUR HoLmeEs. 


SIR CHARLES FIELDING, the new Director-General of 

Food Production, made a heartening statement to a body 
of journalists assembled to hear him on Monday afternoon. 
It is exceedingly satisfactory to have at the head of the 
Department a minister who is convinced that England 
‘‘ could produce the bulk, if not the whole, of the heavy foods 
needful to both her people and her cattle.” His answer 
to those who carp against the policy of ploughing up poor 
pasture is very decided. It is summed up in the phrase 
‘“an acre of ploughed land will yield thrice the amount of 
food obtainable from grass land.” If grass is devoted to 
raising beef, the proportion is still higher. Farmers in this 
country are very reluctant to believe that dairy farming 
and the business of fattening stock can be conducted more 
successfully on ploughed land than on pasture. We cannot 
do away with pasture altogether, because a certain proportion 
is needed for the young animals, which want freedom to rove 
and develop their limbs and muscles. But beyond that, 
permanent grass is not necessary on a farm. The diff- 
culty of finding labour for ingathering the harvest had, he 
declared, been surmounted. Of the applications that had 
come in all had been satisfied except those for about 320 
men, and he said that these would be allotted by the War 
Office in the course of a day or two. The effect of this 
speech cannot but be salutary, especially as it was delivered 
during the ingathering oi a harvest paralleled only once in 
the annals of British agriculture, namely, in 1868. 
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MARSHAL FOCH has more than fulfilled the high expecta- 

tion raised by his masterly transformation of a defence 
against the third German drive into a powerful offensive. 
From that moment he has given no rest to the enemy. He 
may be likened to a very skilful chess player who studies 
the board and detects every weakness in the game of his 
adversary. In that way he has steadily crumbled up the 
German position. As we write Soissons is almost surrounded 
and its fall confidently predicted by the French experts. 
The great massif of Lassigny is in a similar position. All 
this has been done with a very small cost in men, despite 
the statements issued by Ludendorff to the contrary. Anyone 
reading the German communiqués might imagine that the 
armies of the Kaiser had been successful all the time. Nothing 
is recorded except attacks carried home and those of the 
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enemy repulsed. But students of the war will not be misled 
by such statements. They have before them incontrovertible 
evidence of the French victories in the war map, in the 
prisoners taken, and in the capture of guns. Besides, letters 
have been taken from German dead and German prisoners 
telling those at home of the reverses the Germans have 
suffered. It is of very little use for the High Command to 
ignore these communications, because several general orders 
have been issued reproaching the German soldiers for sending 
home accounts of the war which are likely to create pessimism 
and depression. We do not forget that Ludendorff is said 
to have at his command on the western front an army of 
three millions, and while it is in existence it would be prema- 
ture to exult over the victories of General Haig, General 
Mangin and General Humbert. 





GATHERING BLACKBERRIES 


ATHERING blackberries has this year assumed 

an unwontedly serious aspect. Before the war 

it was one of those pleasant, sauntering, sunshiny 

day occupations that: could scarcely be pursued 

without a touch of the holiday spirit. Children 
especially looked forward to the blackberry season with joy. 
It took them to many a pleasant wilderness on the moor by 
the river, where there was as much to amuse as to gain, 
though as a rule they stuffed themselves well with the fruit, 
it being regarded as 
a fair arrangement 
that they should not 
eat a greater amount 
than they put into 
the milkpail or other 
homely utensil which 
they carried for the 
purpose. But war 
has put an end to 
this joy as to many 
others. No longer 
can the child go 
forth in irresponsible 
frivolity to collect 
material for the 
family pudding or 
his mother’s jam, 
He is to be paid by 
Government so much 
per pound — three- 
pence, we believe, is 
the controlled wage 
—and his parents will 
look to it that he 
makes the uttermost 
farthing possible. It 
is a necessity and 
cannot be avoided. 
War has made of 
children grave little 
men and women 
before their time, and 
one can only hope 
that they will not 
grow up with this 
preternatural sense 
of being in earnest 
too highly developed. 
That, however, is 
only one part of the 
question, and perhaps 


not the most im- 
portant at the 
moment. Another W. Selfe. AWAITING 


side of it is seen by 

the farmers. With them the Food Proauction Department 
has taken a very strong line, an intimation having 
been sent out which practically says that they must 
either admit to their fields all and sundry who go out to 
collect blackberries, or gather the fruit themselves and sell 
it to jam makers, who, in their turn, will transform it into 
jam for military use. Now the farmer of to-day has been 
taught to be a very submissive animal, whereas of old he 
was lord and master within his domain. He has been 
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taught to obey many scores of officials. The invention 
called D.O.R.A. has held a sword, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say a whip, over him, and he must do as 
he is told. But he cannot help grumbling, and it is not 
easy to argue that he has no cause for complaint. Not 
only has he to deal with those who are sent into his 
fields by the authority of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, but also those who are acting for the jam 
These latter have organised the collection 
of blackberries more 
thoroughly than any 
ood Production De- 
partment. The 
reason is that they 
are on the look-out 
for the raw material 
ot their jam and they 
know the people of 
their own neighbour- 
hood. It is easy for 
them to go direct 
to the young men 
who on account of 
wounds or illness or 
other legitimate cause 
are at liberty; to 
the maidens still at 
school, though their 
holidays are not 
ended; to such boys 
as have leisure, and 
to the old and in- 
firm and the other 
flotsam and jetsam 
of the countryside. 
Now in some dis- 
tricts this works 
very well, because 
the blackberries in 
Cornwall, for in- 
stance, are mostly 
found on land unculti- 
vated or only partly 
cultivated, and there 
is no objection to 
the inroads of scores 
of pickers’ with 
baskets. Along 
lanes, too, there still 
are hedgerows where 
bramble is allowed 
to spread and 
grow with its pristine 
vigour, and its berries 
can be plucked 
without harm to anybody. But under the pressure of food 
production and also under the stimulus of more scientific 
farming a considerable transformation has been made in 
those erstwhile rambling, picturesque, beautiful, untidy 
hedges, some of which spread over yards and yards of ground 
that could be made to yield decent crops. In spite of the 
scarcity of labour the really industrious farmer has found 
ways and means of having his hedges cleaned and cut dowr 
and made neat and tidy—to the gain of agriculture, no doubt, 
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but also to the destruction of those wildlings like the bramble 
and the crab apple tree, which add to the store of wild food 
and also to the beauty of the wayside, whatever offence 
they may give to the scientific agriculturist. The best 
hedgerows for blackberrying now are those around little 
woodlands and spinneys where the rambling growth is looked 
upon with favour because it affords excellent cover for the 
rabbit, and the farmer, born sportsman as he is, has not lost 





HOW THE OLD PICTURESQUE HEDGE IS 
his taste for a day’s shooting. The point is that the picker 
of blackberries who, in a well cultivated district, wishes 
to get to the field where he has the most chance of obtaining 
a full basket must leave the beaten track. This means he 
has to open gates, and, according to the farmer, trespassers 
of this description never think of shutting them, with the 
consequence that a way is left open through which cattle 





W. Selfe. GONE A-BLACKBERRYING. 
may stray outwards and undesirable animals come imwards. 
Open gates are the horror of all good farmers. Moreover, 
some of these visitors have very little care for fences, animals 
or game. There is always one at least in a company who 
likes to bring a little dog at his heel, and the consequences 
are often such as the tenant or owner cannot contemplate 
with equanimity. Thus on general principles the occupier 
of land is opposed to the inroads of those who come for such 
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chance produce as blackberries, mushrooms and the like. 
He is always seeking to shut them out and is not at all pleased 
at the authorities sanctioning their coming in. Behind this 
lies another complaint. For the first time many tenants 
have experienced a year in which their orchards and fruit 
gardens have yielded practically nothing. Some of them 
obtained sugar for jam making and were unable to use it. 
They naturally looked forward to making up their store 
from the blackberries, and if 
this is true of the farmers it 
is much more so of the farm 
labourers and other rural 
workers. In a general way 
they are all able to fill their 
cupboards with jam _ for 
winter use. Even if they 
have no garden or fruit trees 
of their own the spirit of 
neighbourliness is stronger in 
the country than it is in the 
town, and ways and means 
are found of obtaining supplies 
from others more fortunate. 
But never in the memory of 
man has fruit been so scarce 
in the country as it is this 
year. The crops, as everybody 
knows, fell much below the 
average, and the demands of 
the Army have naturally 
increased as the ranks of 
the Army itself keep grow- 
ing. Fruit, therefore, cannot 
be had either for love or 
money. <A curious illustra- 
tion of this may be found in 
the sudden importance which 
has been attached to rhubarb, 
a garden product which, after July, is usually neglected and 
despised. We doubt if anybody remembers a previous year 
in which rhubarb was sold at 1s. a bundle in the month of 
August. Such few apples as are available can only be had 
at ruinous charges. Therefore, without in the least wishing 
to interfere with the liberal supply of the Army, it is impossible 
not to feel considerable sympathy with those who are deprived 
of the jam which is so essential 
to them during winter. 

It is unfortunate both 
for the Army and for the 
workers on the land that 
apples are so scarce this 
year. Pure blackberry jam 
is a poor thing compared to 
that compounded of black- 
berries and apples. The 
chance of the Army lies in 
this: that in France the 
crop of apples this year is 
exceptionally heavy, only our 
friends and Allies have not 
got into the habit of making 
jam as well as it is made in 
this country. - They seem to 
prefer to eat their apples 
wherever possible or to sell 
them for abroad, or if they 
are sour to turn them into 
cyder. But for that it would 
have been an easy matter 
to call on them to make apple 
jam, while on this side of the 
Channel we could have made 
blackberry jam, and_ the 
mixing of the two together is 
by no means a difficult opera- 
tion. Plums, too, have been 
mixed with blackberries, but 
do not give quite such satis- 
factory results. Unfortunately, in this country they are as 
scarce as apples, though plentiful enough in France. There 
are probably as many in that country as there were here last 
year, when vast quantities were allowed to rot on the 
ground because of the difficulty in finding labour to gather 
and preserve them. The blackberry is fortunately among 
the fruits which do not require the largest proportion of sugar 
in order to make palatable jam. 
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THE KAISER WILLIAM POSTURING AS 
A CRUSADER KING 


By SpeNcER Le1GH Hucues, M.P. 


O those who have had an opportunity of seeing the 
Kaiser at close quarters there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that he has left a painted panel in a hospice 
on the Mount of Olives depicting himself as a con- 
quering Crusader King surrounded by other and, 
in his estimation, inferior Crusaders. As I have said, this 
will not surprise those who know their Wilhelm; and I am 
glad this picture has 
been reproduced, as ee 
it will show that the ‘ 
estimate of some of us 
who saw the Kaiser in 
Jerusalem and other 
parts of Palestine 
during the 1808 trip 
was not inaccurate 
and was justified by 
the event. Let no one 
suppose that my view 
of his doings twenty 
vears ago is tinged by 
the fact that since 
those days he has 
forced war upon the 
world. That this is not 
so can be proved by 
the fact that at the 
time I wrote of him as 
a Crusader of a sort 
I described him as a 
pantomime Crusader, 
or a music-hall edition 
of Richard the Lion- 
hearted. But he did 
not remind me of 
warriors and mon- 
archs of the past so 
much as of a more 
modern notability— 
the late Phineas T. 
Barnum. The trail 
of the showman was 
over it all. Men of 
his type can persuade 
themselves of almost 
anything, and it was 
quite obvious that 
William” regarded 
himself as a conqueror 
from first to last. This 
was particularly evi- 
dent when he made 
his circus entry into 
Jerusalem. His bear- 
ing on horseback, and 
his manner of salut- 
ing, suggested a mood 
of exaltation, and it 
was amusing to notice 
how his method of re- 
garding the populace 
varied from time to 
time. At one moment 
he glared at them 
as a warrior who 
had waded through 
slaughter to the place, 
and at another he 
was almost as terri- 
fying when he smiled 
on them in the best 
“pbless-ye-my- 
people”? manner. As 
I have said, it was so ludicrously evident that he had persuaded 
himself that he had taken Jerusalem by the sword. How 
profound his delusion was may be recognised when I explain 
that in reality he was there as one of Messrs. Cook’s first- 
class personally conducted tourists—only that and nothing 
more. Again there was a pleasing display of the would-be 
sublime and the really ridiculous when with Prussian goose- 
step he marched up the centre aisle of a church in Jerusalem 
in order to favour the world with a sermon. The choir, 
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composed, by the way, of men from his yacht the Hohen- 
zollern, sang with immense gusto an anthem in which he was 
hailed as the King of Zion! There was something really 
exquisite in the solemnity with which he accepted this 
welcome as a very proper attention and, while armed to 
the teeth, acknowledged the choral welcome by a correct 
military salute. His state of mind on that occasion, alike 
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The Kaiser when he visited the Holy Land left behind at the hospice on the Mount of Olives his portrait as a 
crusader king with the Kaiserin as his queen. 


The adjoining panel has as tts central figure the Christ. 


when he arrived, when he preached, and when he goose- 
stepped out again, can be described only in the colloquial 
word “balmy.” No one who saw or heard him that day 
will be surprised to know that he has had himself painted 
as a centre-piece surrounded by other warrior kings whom 
he, no doubt, regards as all very well in their way, but falling 
far short of the Potsdam standard. He is always the sun, 
and the other fellows are always the satellites who hide- 
their diminished heads when he really begins to shine. The- 








reader will no doubt remember the picture which the Kaiser 
had painted some years ago in which China’ was shown as 
a fearsome dragon coming along to annihilate Europe, while 
William, arrayed in bright armour, and holding a huge sword 
worthy of Drury Lane in its best days, confronted the monster. 
Of course the other nations of Europe were shown’ huddled 
together in terror behind him, looking up to him for protection 
as small children might look up, to a big brother. , That ‘is 


William’s constant pose—the others are nothing, and ;he is, 


always IT—and this is the theme that has evidently inspired 
the painted panel on the Mount of Olives. 
dust and din, swagger and ‘‘ swank’’—about the most 
hideously inappropriate display that could be imagined, 
when we remember the place and its history. Later on when 
this pseudo-Crusader, who was really a tripper, had been con- 
ducted by the helpful Cook to Damascus, he gave himself the 
same airs. I remember seeing him at a review there when wild 
dervishes galloped past, and William returned their salutes with 
almost epileptic fury. Once more he was evidently possessed, 
and, forgetful again of Messrs. Cook, had persuaded himself 
that he was a second and a greater Attila, a scourge of God, 
who had shut the gates of mercy on mankind. All this was 
very laughable at the time, as the man was quite harmless, 
and provided some of the best raw material ever placed at 
the disposal of special correspondents. When one remembers 
now some of his sayings and doings in Damascus twenty 
years ago, it seems as if even then some of his more recently 
displayed intentions were inspiring him, for at the Govern- 
ment House he made a pompous speech in which he hailed 
the Turk as his old and faithful ally and in which he invited 
all the Mussulmans of the world to look up to him as their 
great Protector! This invitation struck us at the time 
as rather curious, seeing that millions of Mussulmans were 
then, as they are to-day, faithful British subjects. This 
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up the Mount and come down again with bands and, banners, | 
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painted panel on the Mount of Olives is not the only quasi- 
artistic record of the Kaiser’s Palestine ‘“ stunt,” if I may 
use a modern term. He was good enough to visit the ruins 
of Baalbec and, to .ruminate there. Of course, he felt it 
necessary to leave some record of this visit, even as Tom, 
Dick: and Harry scrawl their names on walls, or carve them 
on seats, in public places. And so in the spirit of German 
Kultur he had a space hacked away in the immemorial 
masonry, of Baalbec in order to stick up in that prepared 
space a marble memorial, tablet, too obviously made in 
Germany, recording the, fact that he had been there. The 
memorial is worthy of the event, it commemorates. It 
reminded me of a mantelpiece in a cheap lodging-house, 
and it needed only a couple of china dogs perched in position 
to make it complete. Whatever may be the fate of the 
Kaiser in the future, I hope that this painting showing him 
lording it over the Crusader kings of history will be carefully 
preserved in that hospice which overlooks Jerusalem and 
the Valley of the Jordan. It will show to future generations 
of men what this victim of criminal conceit used to think 
of himself. Only a few weeks before the outbreak of war 
a part of our Fleet was in the Kiel Canal at some celebration, 
and the Kaiser, posing as the Man of Destiny, came down 
the lines on his vacht. He stood alone on the bridge with 
arms folded, “staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 
A bluejacket on one of our ships was heard by a junior naval 
officer to say ‘‘ That’s the nearest thing to Gawd Almighty 
I ever see.” The naval officer who told me of the incident 
reported the remark to his captain, and the captain, who was 
going to dine with the Kaiser that night on the Hohenzollern, 
was not quite sure whether he might or might not repeat the 
saying to the Kaiser. He was not sure as to whether the 
Kaiser would see the joke or would take offence. In the end 
the captain told the tale, and the Kaiser was not offended— 
nor did he see the joke! 





FOREST PONIES 


N August oth the efforts to improve the New Forest 
pony were subjected to the most stringent test— 
that of the market—which can be applied. What- 


ever may have been the case in the past, the New Forest 
pony of to-day has little or nothing but mountain and 
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moorland blood in its veins. For many years when an out 
cross has been needed recourse has been had to stallions 
of one of our native breeds. The success of this policy 
has been confirmed by a steady rise in prices. Long before 
the war ponies were fetching prices far in excess of anything 
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that could be obtained fourteen or fifteen years ago. For this 
there is an excellent reason, the ponies of the New Forest have 
steadily improved. Formerly it was rather the exception to 
see a shapely. pony. The Forester was always a good level 
mover, but it was certainly a plain animal. Large heads were 
common, they are not unknown now, but what was far more 
important the plain head was put on badly, shoulders were 
straight, quarters mean, water-shoot tails rather the rule, and 
cow hocks occurred frequently. These defects still are found, 
but they are being rapidly bred out, and they were certainly not 
conspicuous at Lyndhurst Fair on August oth. There were 
not a great many ponies on the picturesque Swan Green, so well 
known as a favourite fixture of the Forest Hounds. The fair is 
held at the top of Lyndhurst town, on the green to the right of 
Christ Church Road. There is a deep woodland behind it, and 
the ponies are picketed under the shade of Forest trees. Near 
at hand is the fun of the fair—swings, roundabouts, a few 
““Cheap Jacks ” (most of them are at the war), and some of the 
Forest gipsies—and then a few yards down the street, close 
to the Swan Inn, the auctioneer had established himself on a 
wood heap. The auction, however, comes later, and at present 
we have to look at the ponies exhibited for sale. The first thing 
that strikes us is that there are so few of them, but enquiry 
reveals the fact that the demand is so keen that the dealers have 
been picketing the roads and a number of ponies have changed 
hands before they reached the fair. There is an idea in some 
people’s minds that a Forest pony can be bought cheaply, and 
there was a time not so very long ago when from £3 to £5 was a 
sufficient price for a sucker, and £7 or £8 for a yearling. Times 
have changed. There is a good-looking bay yearling standing 
alone; he is a handsome pony and might grow into a smart 
trapper. There is a mare we know of about thirteen hands 
that can trot to the station, two and a half miles away, in ten 
minutes. Ask the price; {15 is the answer, and we pass on, 
but stop to watch the efforts of a well known dealer. After 
much talk and the refusal of the dealer’s proffered hand the 
Owner accepts {14. The dealer confides to us afterwards that 
he will take as many more at the same price as he can get. So 
there is a profit even. at this price. The cheapest yearling we 
saw sold that day brought £12, and, though a handsome filly, 
was a late foal and rather undersized. Some of the purchases 
are soon resold, and there is an interested goup round a very 
good-looking short-backed grey. This pony is quite typical, 
full of character and with good bone. We are glad to learn 
that he is bought by an ex-master of hounds to be turned out 
on to the Forest as a stallion in due time. The grey was sold 
outside the fair for about £20 and resold for an advance ; nor 
‘was he one of the dearest ponies sold that day. By this time it 
was time 10 go tothe auction. The ring opposite the auctioneer’s 
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temporary rostrum on the woodstack was packed with buyers 
three or four deep. How the ponies got into the ring was a 
puzzle. The.crowd meant business. They were there to buy 
and bids came quickly. When we got there a nice bay two year 
old was in the ring. The price mounted quickly to £26, hung 
there a little, the bay was almost sold for £27, and at £28 changed 
hands. Nota bad price for a two year old about thirteen hands, 
which had probably scarcely been haltered. Every pony put 
up found a ready buyer, and the prices were much on the same 
level. One unbroken four year old went up to £35, and this 
is about the usual price for any good pony, a superior kind of 
pony, thirteen hands or so, broken to harness and with rudi- 
mentary ideas of carrying a rider. Thus it will be noted that 
Forest ponies are now in demand. They have many good 
qualities; they are hardy, wonderfully sound, and good workers. 
In these days of grain restrictions it is no small matter to have 
a pony which can trot a fair pace and do eighteen miles a day 
on grass only. But there is nothing uncommon in this. There 
is a pony we know which has nothing but the food it picks up in 
a paddock, but which, nevertheless, will hardly allow the driver 
to take the whip out of the socket, much less to use it. 

A friend of ours describes a pony of a sort which ought 
to be commoner than it is. ‘‘The pony,” he says, ‘“‘was a 
miniature cart horse, about 13.2 hands, of true pony type, without 
any cart blood. This pony did all the work of a small holding— 
ploughing, manure carting, etc. The owner drove it to Salisbury 
Market (about eight miles) and on its return it was ready for 
ano-her sixteen miles. It should be noted, too, that the pony was, 
in spite of the heavy draught work don* at home, very fast on 
the road. The owner, a small-holder, has refused £50 more than 
once. This pony docs not get a sack of oats in the year.”’ Not 
all owners are as wise as this small-holder. The north of the 
Forest, where this type of pony, known locally as a ‘“ truck 
pony,” is bred, has been almost denuded of the ponies since the 
war began. It would be interesting to know how much national 
service in timber carting alone these truck ponies have done. 
We have seen ponies of this type like miniature Percherons. 
Like the Percheron they are full of Eastern blood. It is well 
known that the most recent infusion of Eastern blood took 
place in this part of the Forest. What ponies of this type 
would fetch nowadays it would be difficult to say, but it would 
be enough to make breeding them @, profitable enterprise. The 
Foresters szy the truck pony needs special encouragement, and 
we commend the suggestion to the New Forest Associations 
which have done so much for the lighter types of pony. 

There is money in the breeding of Forest ponies of all 
types, seeing that the Forest supplies practically free pasturage 
for the mares and for the foals for the first six months of their 
lives, or even for longer, and there are no stallion fees. X. 
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ASTED states that in the reign of Henry VIII 
Bradbourne in East Malling belonged to the 
Isleys of Sundrish, but he (as often beside) was 
here confusing two Bradbournes, and his statement 
is true of the Bradbourne which is near Sevenoaks. 
The oldest known fact about the property now under con- 
sideration is that it was bought by Richard Manningham from 
George Catlyn, who died in 1590. His was the Tudor house 
engulfed within the present building, and whereof some 
visible traces remain in the existing cellars. It appears to 
have been constructed around a courtyard and to have been 
moated ; but the moat is all filled in and the courtyard built 
over. There also remains, visible when you are on the leads, 
the roof of the old Great Hall, beneath which are now gathered 
the dining-room and parts of the drawing-room and vestibule. 
So intricate, however, are the internal readjustments and 
so complete the obliteration of all Tudor architectural features 
that little would be gained by an investigation of the ancient 
planning. Suffice it to say that whatever is peculiar in the 
internal arrangements of the house is doubtless due to the 
necessity of fitting a building of symmetrical external design 
to pre-existing walls of Tudor date. 
Richard ‘Manningham, a Bedfordshire man who made 
a fortune in business in London, died in 1611, and is com- 
memorated by a monumental bust in East Malling Church. 
His successors sold Bradbourne to Sir Thomas Twisden at 
some unrecorded date before 1659, and it has ever since 
remained in the possession of his family. 
The Twisdens, ‘Twysendens, or Twysdens, were an old 
Kentish stock who are found settled at Twysden near 
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Goudhurst in the reign of Edward I at latest. They became 
connected by marriage with many well known Kentish families, 
and thus added Chelmington and later Roydon Hall to their 
possessions. This last accretion came by the marriage of 
William Twysden and Elizabeth Roydon (1540-1), a member 
of another Edwardian family whose pedigree goes back 
to a Sir Robert Roydon of the time of Edward I, as a roll 
preserved at Bradbourne sets forth. Their son, Roger 
(ob. 1603), married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the younger, who lost his head as leader of the Kentish 
Rebellion in the reign of Queen Mary. Their son was Sir 
William Twysden, the first baronet of Roydon, who is said 
to have “ greatly improved’”’ Roydon Hall. He was a re- 
markable man, an astrologer, courtier, scholar in Hebrew and 
Latin, collector of books and manuscripts, Member of Parlia- 
ment and buccaneer (0b. 1629). He had two sons that 
concern us. The elder, Sir Roger, who succeeded him at 
Roydon, is honourably remembered as the editor of a stately 
folio of some 1,650 pages, entitled ‘“ Historie Anglicane 
Scriptores Decem”’ (London, 1652), wherein were first 
published from the MSS. ten chronicles—the first set of 
authorities for English History ever issued from the press. 
He got into great trouble with the Parliament party during the 
Civil. War. His experiences are- recorded .in an existing 
manuscript-book of memoirs, printed in the first. four volumes 
of ‘‘ Archeologia Cantiana.’’. His brother Thomas ‘was 
the founder of the Bradbourne branch of the family. He 
spelled his name Twisden, and this difference of’ spelling 
has been retained.. He also was made a baronet (in 
1666), so that thenceforward there existed side by side 
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the Twysdens baronets of Roydon and the Twisdens 
baronets of Bradbourne. 

Thomas Twisden, born at Roydon in 1602, followed the 
profession of the law, and was made a Sergeant by Cromwell 
in 1654. He must have managed his private affairs with 
some skill, for on the Restoration he was knighted and made a 
judge in the Court of King’s Bench. He was one of the 
Commission who tried the regicides at Hicks Hall in 1660. 
In 1666 he was made a baronet. He was also one of the 
arbitrators appointed to settle disputes in connection with 
sites in London after the Great Fire. He discharged the 
office of a judge ‘‘ during the space of eighteen years when he 
obtained his Quiefus on account of his great age and in- 
firmities.”’ 

He died when he was eighty-one years old and 
was buried in East Malling Church in a great vault still used 
by the family. He resided at Bradbourne and emparked 
the land about the mansion. Great Cheveney, near Marden, 
also belonged to him. Judge Twisden married Jane, sister 
of that Colonel Tomlinson who commanded the guard on the 
day of Charles I’s execution. To him the King presented 
his gold tooth-pick as a personal memento, and it was long 
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preserved at Bradbourne, where Colonel Tomlinson ended his 
days under the protection of his brother-in-law. The 
judge’s descendants have ever since lived at Bradbourne. 
Three of them were Members of Parliament. Sir Thomas, 
third baronet, (1668-1728) was the builder who transformed 
the structure of the house. His eldest son, a traveller, died at 
Granada, unmarried. The second son, Sir Roger (1705-72), 
lived at Bradbourne. He had three sons—Roger (to whom 
the most important of the later alterations and decorations 
of the house are due), William and John Papillon—whose 
affairs were prominently brought before the public in a 
recent law suit (June, 1909). William, a lieutenant R.N., 
seems to have given some trouble to his family. They were 
specially annoyed with him for marrying Mark Kirk, an 
excellent woman who had nursed him at Plymouth when 
he landed there about 1762. They refused to recognise this 
marriage and regarded, or professed to regard, the children 
as illegitimate. The family property was re-settled, William’s 
children being excluded from the succession. 

The eldest brother, Sir Roger, succeeded in 1772, 
Lieutenant William having already died in 1771, leaving 
a son, John, who became a captain in the Navy. When Sir 
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Roger died John Papillon Twisden inherited the estate and 
assumed the baronetcy, but there are several indications 
that he considered his holding unjust. His son died 
without issue in 1841, when the title became dormant. In 
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1909 a claim was made on 
behalf of Miss Emily 
Henrietta Twisden, then 
aged ninety-five, Lieu- 
tenant William’s grand- 
daughter, for a declaration 
of the validity of her 
grandfather's marriage. This 
was granted, and thus the 
right of her nephew, Rev. 
John Francis Twisden, to 
the baronetcy was estab- 
lished. He was in due 
course succeeded by the 
present holder of the 
title and owner of  Brad- 
bourne. 

Externally the existing 
house has all the appear- 
ance of a building entirely 
erected in the reign of Queen 
Anne and shows no _ indica- 
tions of the large amount of 
Tudor walling it contains. 
Its principal facades face 
west and south. The lead- 
work of the pediment of 
the former bears the initials 
of Sir Thomas Twisden, third 
baronet, and his wife, and 
the date 1713. An existing 
letter (Arch. Cant. V., p. 89), 
dated November, 5th, 1715, 
speaks of Sir Thomas as 
“now come into Brad- 
bourne’”’ and “‘has made a 
very fine place, but there is 
very little of it furnished 
yet.” 

The house is_ thus 
very securely dated. What 
appears to be the state 


entrance is in the middle of 


the west facade; but it 
admits directly into the 
Great Hall and cannot have 
been generally used. The 


practical entrance for every- 


day use is round on the 
north side, protected by a 
later porch of Adam’s type. 
The main western door had 
an lead fanlight inserted at 
a later date, and the windows 
reglazed. 

The other windows 
on this front retain the 
solider woodwork of Queen 
Anne’s time. The south 
facade is not in its original 
condition. The central bay 
bears the date 1774, when it 
was thrown out to. give 
dignity to a new drawing- 
room, and this was only part 
of the changes then made, 
mostly in the _ interior. 
There are also signs of other 
changes on this side of the 
house, the oval sham 
windows being insertions 
within the large oblong 
frames which appear to have 
formerly been window open- 
ings similar to those on other 
parts of this front. The 
brickwork is excellent 
throughout, specially good 
being the pretended niches 
which diversify the com- 
position. 

Indoors are several fine 
rooms, the most imposing 
being the Great Hall. Its 
panelling is rather later in 
character than the rest of 
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‘Sir Thomas’s work. It is covered by a deep cove and a 
flat ceiling. Its large simplicity adapts it admirably for 
the display of pictures. The adjacent breakfast-room is 
more intimate and liveable, but likewise large and well 
proportioned. The drawing-room was constructed and 
decorated in 1774, as aforesaid. It has a very beautiful 
ceiling in the Adam’s style, and the looking-glass over the 
fireplace is of the same date. The neighbouring library, 
now used as a dining-room, likewise has an_ elaborate 
ceiling of the same period, and there is another, upstairs 
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in the Balcony Bedroom, with panelling, fireplace and 
overmantel designed at the same time. Family tradition 
asserts that the drawing-room, dining-room and _ balcony- 
room fireplaces were brought from Italy. 

The staircases offer a somewhat difficult problem. They 
had to be fitted in among the old Tudor walls. One, which 
is simple and massive, rather stowed away in the background 
of the house, is in fact the more useful of the two. The 
other, which makes an admirable display and is a very hand- 
some piece of work, sufficiently described by our illustrations, 
only leads to one large and 
one smaller bedroom and is 
otherwise useless. In detail 
it is very like that of about 
1720 at West Farleigh Hall, 
illustrated in Country LIFE 
of May 11th. Both might 
have been the work of the 
same joiner, but at Brad- 
bourne the undersides of the 
treads are tastefully moulded 
and carved. 

The house _ contains 
several interesting pieces of 
furniture, notably a settee 
and a set of chairs, of about 
the same age as the house, 
which are said to have come 
from Roydon Hall. Chief, 
however, among the contents 
is the fine collection of 
English portraits, mostly of 
the seventeenth century. 
They not only include like- 
nesses of most of the chief 
members of the family and 
relations, but a great number 
of historical characters, men 
and women, of the 
period. They are partly 
the accretion of successive 
generations, but largely also 
the result of a definite col- 
lecting intention, brought 
together during the 
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nineteenth century when such pictures came into the market 
in considerable numbers and were little regarded. To-day 
their value and importance is better recognised. Beside 
the portraits are other old masters—a notable Italian primi- 
tive Madonna, some sixteenth century German pictures, and 
a few Dutchmen of merit. 

A word must be said in conclusion about the stables, a 
large and good range of buildings flanking the house on the 
north. Originally they were opened by a row of great 
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south, and may have been intended 
for an orangery. At what period they were altered to 
their present purpose is not recorded. The brickwork 
is entirely different from that af the house. They abut 
against an ancient barn and other rather imposing farm 
buildings. MARTIN CONWAY. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE SUPPLY OF WINTER GREENS. 

TTENTION should be turned at this season to the supply 

of hardy greens for the winter and early spring months. 

As the ground is cleared of such crops as Peas, Potatoes 

and Onions it should be prepared for winter greens. 
Spring Cabbage, planted in September or October, 

will do well after Onions, and the ground requires very little 
preparation. The winter greens should be planted out as the 
ground falls vacant any time from July till September, but the 
earlier the better. Where the ground is not cleared until October, 


windows facing 


as after late Potatoes and Beetroot, it is best if turned up rough 
for the winter. 

Planting Out.—Where room is available, a good-sized section 
in every garden 


should now be retained for planting out 





A CHAIR FROM THE ROYDON HALL SUITE. 
Savoys, Kales and late Broccoli. The young plants should 
be put out with a certain amount of discrimination, burning any 
which show signs of “ clubbing ’’ and discarding any plants that 
are ‘‘ button-hearted ’’ or otherwise defective. For late Broccoli 
in particular the ground must be firm at the time of planting. 
Let it be rolled and re-rolled before planting, and trodden hard 
around the roots when dry; if left in loose, rich soil there is no 
plant that will make a greater abundance of leafy growth than 
Broccoli, and this will never stand the rigours of winters such as 
we have had the last two years; but if the soil is made firm 
when dry, the growth of the plants is hardy and sturdy, and 
herein lies the success of growing winter Broccoli. 

The mistake is sometimes made of planting winter greens 
too early, with the result that there is a glut of Kales, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys from October to December, and a 
scarcity of greenstuff after the turn of the year. 

Spring Cabbage.—Spring Cabbage may still be sown for plant- 
ing out this aucumn and in spring; this is the most important 
sowing of the moment. As pointed out in a previous article, 
the most difficult months in which to get greenstuff are April and 
May. The winter greens are then over and it is too early for the 
summer supply. The thoughtful gardener makes provision for 
this lean season by sowing from July till the end of August such 
early and hardy Cabbages as Ellam’s Early Dwarf Harbinger 
and Flower of Spring, also their near relatives the hardy 
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Coleworts. If the plants are too forward, that is from early 
sowing, they are liable to rot in the hcarts during winter; and 
even if they winter satisfactorily they have, as a rule, a tendency 
to “ bolt”’ in the spring. The varicties mentioned are small and 
compact, and those who prefer a large cabbage would be well 
advised to grow the old favourit:—Wheeler’s Imperial. 

Late Broccoli are also useful in March and April, Veitch’s 
Model being one of the best for this purpose. 

Sowing Cauliflowers.—Early Erfurt and Walcheren, two of 
the most useful Cauliflowers in cultivation, should also be 
sown towards the end of August and the seedlings wintered 
in cold frames. However, Cauliflowers from present sowing 
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would not be ready to cut until late May and June. As with 
Cabbages, sow the seed in a good open position on firm soil. 
Sow in drills 6ins. apart and thin the plants to at least 3ins. 
apart. If the soil is light and in good heart, digging need not 
be practised, better results being obtained on soil in rather 
firm condition. The seedlings may require watering in dry 
weather, and the soil should be prepared for planting out as soon 
as the plants are large enough to handle. The Cauliflowers 
should be ready to transplant in Octobcr to their frames for the 
winter. The seed-beds should be prepared on ground that has 
not previously grown Brassicas, dusting the surface with wood- 
ashes and lime or soot. 





TYPES OF THE 


AS SEEN BY 


By A. A. 


THE ADMIRAL. 

HERE are many kinds of Admiral—Rear Admirals, 

Vice Admirals, Red Admirals, and so on. If spring 

comes early that year, one writes to COUNTRY LIFE 

to sav that one found a Red Admiral in the butter- 

dish on March 23rd, and is not this nearly a record ? 
But one never finds Rear Admirals and Vice Admirals in the 
butter-dish. They are much commoner in Plymouth and 
Southsea, and they write to the papers for themselves, pointing 
out that the Service is going to the dogs, bless my soul. It 
was very diflerent in the days when they boarded the junk 
Chu Chin Chow in the China seas, and if only this confounded 
Government 

However, that was in peace-time. In war-time the 
Admiral paces the quarter-deck with a telescope under his 
arm. 

‘Enemy in sight, sir? ’’ says the Captain. 

The Admiral sweeps the horizon with his telescope 
and if the Captain is quick he ducks just in time. 

* No enemy in sight, Captain Smith,” says the Admiral, 
replacing his telescope. 

“ Thank God, sir,” says the Captain. 
go on with my game of deck-quoits.”’ 

This is called: the Drake Touch. 

If you should ever meet an admiral, ask him to stop 
pacing a moment, while you count the gold rings on his 
sleeve. Then you will know if he is Rear Admiral, Vice 
Admiral or full Admiral. 


“Then I 


can 


THE ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
He has yet another gold ring. Gold braid being so 
expensive, there are very few Admirals of the Fleet. They 


are generally to be found on shore ; and, ic you can get one 
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to himself and persuade him to give you his reminiscences 
of the Great Armada, your trouble will be well rewarded. 


THE NAVAL INSTRUCTOR. 

He is the hardest-worked man in the ship. He has to 
teach the reluctant A.B. all the things which are really neces- 
sary for him to know before he can cut any sort of figure as a 
sailor. Thus the Instructor in the picture is giving a little 
lesson in tattooing. When it is over the class will go away and 
tattoo a dolphin and two loving hearts on itself—and so on 
until the Instructor is satisfied. In the course or the session 
there will be other classes in Hornpipe-Dancing, Timber- 
shivering, Quid-Shifting, Slack-Hoisting, and the correct 
manner of saying, “ Ay, ay, sir,” “‘ Ship, ahoy,” ‘“ Avast 
there,” and ‘‘ Yo, ho, my hearties.’”’ The Jacobs Medal for 
Expeetorating Thoughtfully is always competed for with 
great keenness, and the classes in this subject are well attended. 
Sometimes an officer will come to him for a little private tuition 
in the art of being “ Breezy, but not too Breezy,” the exact 
shade of breeziness being a little difficult to acquire. But 
the Naval Instructor, who has generally served his apprentice- 
ship on the stage, has very few failures among his pupils. 
Altogether his life is an engrossing one. 


THE STAFF SURGEON. 

In peace time the Staff Surgeon has a fairly quiet life 
and can devote his leisure to writing sea-stories for boys. 
But when the blast of- war blows in our ears (Shakespeare), 
then he is kept very busy. His chief business is to try to 
stop the civilian visitors to the Grand Fleet from being sea- 
sick. Many a distinguished Special Correspondent, Naval 
Expert or eminent Neutral—come to see what the Silent 
Navy is doing—has blessed the Staff Surgeon for that morning 
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dose of ‘‘ Mothersill”’ or “ Fathersnotverywell”” which he 
has produced from the medicine chest just in time. 
THE ENGINEER LIEUTENANT. 

There was a time when he was considered not quite 
respectable, but that time is long since over ; and now, when 
he has scraped the coal and oil off himself, he is allowed 
to sit down to dinner with the rest of them, just as if he had a 
telescope of his own. Sometimes he is encouraged to come 
on deck for a breath of fresh air, and his friends take the 
opportunity to point out the sea to him. In return he will 
tell them about turbines and woodbines and other secrets ot 
the engine-room. ae 

When the enemy has been sighted, the Captain rings 
him up and says, ‘‘ Full steam ahead, Mr. Robinson,” and Mr. 
Robinson says, ‘‘ Full steam ahead it is, sir.” Then he has 
nothing to do but wait until somebody tells him who has won. 


THE ASSISTANT PAYMASTER. 
The thing that really annoys Assistant Paymasters is 
to have “Oh!” said to them. Like this: 
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The Wssisfant- 
Yaymaster 
RN. 


The Tvqineer 
Liewlerant. 
RN. 


Colex i918. 





A.P.; And then we rammed Beri/ard? abaft the scupper, 
torpedoed = Ludendorf amidships, holed NKrenprin: 
Wilhelm in the main bunker, stvmied Bismarck in the 
starboard watch, ete. 

Admiring Old Lady: Oh, how wonderful of you! 
what rank are you exactly ? 
Navy. (Leoking at his sleeve.) 

A.P.; Assistant Paymaster. 

Disappointed Old Lady : Ol! 

Which is very unfair to them, and I don’t wonder that 
they are annoyed. 

Afloat they have a much better time— counting the 
grog, handing out the money, shaking the weevils out of the 
ship’s biscuits, helping the little midshipmen to write home, 
and so on. There are great rejoicings in the gun-room when 
a prize has been captured, and the Assistant Paymasier 
distributes the prize-money. Sometimes a midshipman will 
touch him for as much as five shillings. This is called the 
Nelson Touch. Sometimes it is only half-a-crown. This is 
called the Half-Nelson. 


And 
I'm so silly about the 
Captain, isn’t it ? 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Wanderers, by Mary Johnston. (Constable.) 

SONG of the ages, with the woes of woman as the 
theme, is a rough but not inaccurate description of 
the remarkable book which Miss Mary Johnston has 
published under the title of The Wanderers. Before 
touching on the subject matter it is only just to pay 

the highest tribute to the excellence of the writing. It is full 
of colour, movement, passion and pathos. The author's method 
has been to seize upon a number of salient periods in the 
written history of the race and by the aid of a sketch or story, 
each in itself admirable and some among the masterpieces 
of their kind, to show the eternal feminine warring with the 
no less eternal masculine and getiing the worst of it. There 
is no need in criticising a work of this kind to dwell upon the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the general scheme because it is 
essentially imaginative, each chapter embodying a conception 
of what might have been. No attempt is made to describe 
the onward progress of civilisation, far less to deal with its 
ebb and flow. That would not have suited the author's 
purpose at the moment. But it may be commended to her as 
affording material for a book of the same type as the one 
before us, though it would be radically different. The 
unanswerable problem is to be sought in those shadowy forms 
of civilisation which from time to time have made their 
appearance and been lost again. Thej{picture might be 
typified in one way as that of an incoming tide, which sends 
little trickles of water in front of the great wave, even as the 


ATURE 


Huns send Uhlans forward to a country to which cheir main 
body of troops is advancing. The comparison does not hold 
exactly, because the little trickle of water is not swept away, 
but is engulfed by the great volume which follows, while pro 
gress appears at times to have been absolutely arrested in 
its earlier stages and to have left no written records except 
those which are inscribed on monuments and memorials. 
Sometimes it would seem, indeed, as though some_ blind 
god had made the world who had not power to shape it as he 
would. At other times those who believe in a shaping and 
eternal power may easily imagine that early advance has so 
far been unsatisfactory and has, therefore, been destroyed 
so that the work has had all to be done again from the 


beginning. Here surely is plastic stuff for the imagina- 
tion. Why we suggest this to Miss Johnston is because 


of the freshness and skill of her rendering of scenes from 
the morning of the world. Her tale starts with the tree 
folk who dwelt in the primeval forest. It passes to the 
cave men, then to the long communal houses of primitive 
society, and by degrees to the civilisation of Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, with a side view of the effects of Christianity 
when it produces, or tried to produce, men and women 
hermits whom it would fain have made sexless. We havea 
brilliant sketch of medizval life at the time when Robert 
le Debonair was King of France, Robert le Diable Duke of 
Normandy, John XIX Pope in Rome. The chapter has for 
centre the Golden Eagle, a student-frequented inn in Haupt- 
berg, and the last two chapters are devoted respectively to 
the English Commonwealth and the French Revolution. 
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In the last mentioned is to be found the writer’s message, 
told with an energy that is almost savage. Quaker Osmond 
at Great Meadow cried : 


Men are not free to-day, and women are less free. Were women as 
free to-day as are men, still would men and women have many a thousand 
wards to break, as many well nigh as the sands of the sea! We use the word 
freedom, but we are to be freedom! So I do not end, Great Meadow, with 
“Let women rule, too!” But in this hour I preach, ‘‘ What freedom there 
is, let us share and share alike! What freedom there is, let it be for women 
as for men, What freedom there is, let it run healthfully through the whole 
body !” 


The final chapter is named “ Jean and Espérance,” and 
though it carries us with horrible vividness through scenes 
of the French Revolution, ends on a note of hope, the more 
remarkable because the actors even as they speak hear the 
tumbrils, the wagons of death. They are full of the courage 
characteristic of the victims of the Revolution. 


Jean and Espérance sat side by side. ‘‘ When this day, too, shall be 
one of many past days—and we strike the note again and recall it, and say 
‘Even then the bitter bore the sweet ee 

“Together . . . The widening 
the this and that, the we and they fused. Then is born the immortal 
being of all the memories. Then begins the deep adventure of that thai.” 

“Are you woman—am I man? We are both.” 

“Are these who go with us others? Are these others in the streets, 
and these in the square to which we come? Oh action within and upon 
Oncself! Oh moulding hand moulding Oncself! And then, far beyond 
and overhead, again the huge, the sweet adventure ! To make 
again the Child, to make again the Comrade.” 

All around shone the bright morning. 





ring of the together. Fused— 


As has been said, we like the earlier stages best, the 
half beast half man who was emerging from arboreal life. 
It is the female, one can scarcely call her woman, who makes 
the simple discovery that she can lengthen her arm by using 
a stick and at the same time provide herself with a new 
weapon of offence and defence. Next they learned that 
the stick could be used as a lever for the turning of stones 
in the river bed. While still jabbering in their excitement 
he wanted to use the stick most and she seized it. He 
wrenched it from her and 
then, with suddenness, he found yet another use for a piece of wood. He 
knocked her down with it, and when, with a cry of fury she rose to her feet 
he repe ated the action. 

In the cave we have a curious study which is not so 
fierce as some of the others. It pictures the passing of the 
time when a casual meeting in the wood was all the intercourse 
on which the multiplication of the race depended, and its 
gradual merging into that union for co-operation in work 
and fighting that was the preliminary to formal marriage. 
In the next chapter we find primitive peoples living in rude 
communities. They do not depend altogether on hunting, 
but have started the oldest of all industries. The chant 
of the hoeing women says everything in that connection: 


We are going to see 
That which we shall see! 
We are going to put 
Yuba in the earth ! 

If she rots there, bad! 


If she grows there, good ! 


Yuba_ grow big! 
Yuba make children | 


Then shall we eat 

Without going to seek. 

Then shall we have 

Yuba to our hand! 

Yuba and her children, 

Sweet to the tooth ! 

Then none will hunger 

Though the fish go away. 

Then none will hunger 

Though the men kill no meat ! 
Then those who laugh 

Saying: ‘ What do you do, 
Scratching there in the earth?” 
They will come to us begging. 
They will cry: ‘* Give us Yuba!” 


True to life also is the cause of quarrel which arose 
between the man and the woman. The former was jealous 
of the latter because she seemed to have a gift denied him, 
that of producing children. It is difficult to condense the 
dispute into a sentence or to give the discovery without 
losing the naturalness that it has in the novel. Holding her 
child aloft, Gata sings: 


Folk of the Great Turtle—the Turtle that watched the river flow into the sea ! 
Now will I tell you a Truth—a truth that will bind us together— 
Mother is Gata—and mother is Amru. 
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These early stages are pleasant to linger over. In the 
next chapter the woe of woman begins in earnest. Miss 
Johnston pictures her as originally equal with man, as indeed 
is the case with the females of the lion and the tiger type. She 
could hunt, fight and defend herself, and she was as capable 
of supporting an independent existence as he was. But the 
progress of the species brought with it many trials and many 
hostilities. At first enemies were slain and there was an end 
of it, but in time it dawned on the savage’s mind that if he 
took his foes captive and turned them into bondsmen and 
bondswomen labour would be saved and other advantages 
follow. His womenkind did not accept this without a 
jealous eye, which grew more jealous and embittered when 
liberties began to be taken with bondswomen and the sexes 
came into direct opposition. But man settled the matter 
in a way that was destined to prevail for many subsequent 
ages. Readers of Harry Fielding will not forget how Black 
George the gamekeeper produced order among the female 
members of his household on a notable occasion by taking 
down and using an instrument that could be applied as 
effectively to women as it was to cattle. The men in The 
Wanderers are presented as following a very similar course. 
They seized their clubs, and the scene ends: 
the men flushed conquerors, the women flung to’earth, bruised with clubs, 
panting, beaten. 

In the next chapter we see passing away the privilege 
that women had of giving names and possessions to their 
children. The men decreed that the child should bear the 
father’s name, and what that meant Miss Johnston helps us 
to realise in one of the most vivid chapters of her story. 





The Wind on the Downs. 
Humphreys, 2s.) 


Poems by Marian Allen. (Arthur L, 
THE Sussex Downs have not lacked for poet lovers, but Miss Marian Allen’s 
little volume, The Wind on the Downs, is not on that account, as it might so 
easily have been, superfluous. Nothing particularly new is said about the 
Downs; it is all very simple, with no straining after effect ; but every reader 
who loves the Downs, ‘“‘ silent and wise and deep,”’ will recognise in the verses 
the throb of that true lover’s passion which can put the new wine of delight 
into the old bottles of familiar subjects, and yet escape disaster. The Down- 
land verses, however, are not the best in the book; the best begin suddenly 
with the group marked 1917—for a reason only too mournfully apparent. 
Now, as ever, it is “‘ great sorrows ”’ that give birth to the best of any poet’s 
“little songs,”’ and so with the year 1917 there is a new note in The Wind on the 
Downs ; the deeper feeling of an intimate personal loss has brought with it 
a quickened power of expression, that finds perhaps its most poignant outlet 
in the opening sonnet of the year, with its apt simile for airmen : 
“Like golden May-flies, dancing in the sun, 
With glittering wings and shining bodies, they 
Have with the dawn their joyous dance begun,” 
and carrying the comparison, by means of a beautiful first line in the sestet, 
“If with the dusk there falls a glittering one,” 
to its inevitable conclusion. Again and again it is this subject of flying 
that compels the writer’s best, evoking the worthy image or the phrase that 
catches at the heart-strings : 
“Flying unflinching as an arrow flies 
Down the uncharted roadway of the skies ”’ ; 
or, of an airman killed in action : 


“One last long dropping from the April blue . . . 
He stands among the shining ones of God.” 


A noble courage and pride breathe through the poems—the long, unspec- 
tacular courage of women, who can even resolve not to weep, because 
“Thus I shall keep you, laughter in your eyes, 
Surrounding you with happy memories ”’ ; 
the pride that can cry through its agony: 


“es 


I am left, knowing, your story, proud of your glory; 

Glad Spirit, hail!” 

There is room for this little book that reveals, simply and with fortitude, 
the toll exacted by war of women. Vv. oF. 


The Wedding Gown of “Ole Miss,” by Gertrude Griffiths. 
ton’s, 6s. net.) 

THE scenes of Mrs. Griffiths’ first novel, The Wedding Gown of ‘‘ Ole Miss,”’ 
are laid in far-away Virginia in the days of the Civil War. Anne Maria 
(Anna Ma-re-ah), her schooldays done, comes to the old Virginian home which 
her dead father had loved so much and is to be her own one day. She is met 
by her Aunt Agatha, but the stiffness and formality of the greeting she- re- 
ceives checks her warm impulses. Aunt Agatha, the “Ole Miss ”’ of her 
slaves, is not a very lovable woman of unbending will, and life with her is not 
easy for her niece. The main interest of the story centres round Anne Maria 
and Drummond Hastie, and the tangled skein of their love. Other characters 
pass to and fro, among them Pansy, a little imp of a slave with a mischievous 
propensity for dipping her fingers into other folks’. pies, and Judge Standish, 
** Ole Miss’s Beau,” who, after thirty years of waiting, eventually persuades 
her to marry him. Mrs. Griffiths tells the story pleasantly, and we are loath 
to put down the book until assured that all is well with Anne Maria. 


(Skeffing- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DAMP IN COB WALLS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—With reference to the interesting letters on ths subject in recent 
numbers of Country Lire, I can cordially endorse the writers’ 
their advantages. One drawback has always impressed me which has not 
been noticed in the correspondence. The inside of the walls is often very 
damp, and the moisture seems to be drawn up through the wall as it is cspec:ally 
in evidence in hot, and also in very wet weather. This is probably due to 
the absence of any kind of damp-course. 

Is there any way of introducing a damp-course into the cob walls of a 
smple cottage, or any other way of overcoming the difficulty, which is a 
serious one? Perhaps some of your more experienced correspondents would 
be kind enough to offer suggestions.—W. (R.A.F.). 

{The drawback our correspondent mentions is not insurmountable. 
It is quite feasible to give a cob building a damp course such as is used in 
building with brick; a stone foundation is, of course, necessary. Outside, 
the building should have a good coating of rough-cast or sand cement, finished 
with a rough surface and a tar band as shown in the pictures of cob cottages 
at Dunsford published in Country Lire for June 22nd.—Ep.] 


op:nions as to 


THE TILLERING OF THINLY-SOWN WEE.\7. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘* CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I am sending you three wheat roots with what appears to us to be 
a remarkable quantity of stalks growing from each root. One grain of wheat 
was plantcd last autumn and dibbed in over a space of twenty-two square 
yards. The birds, however, commandeered most of the grain when near:y 
ripe, but left the straw. It was grown on the allotments, No. 5, of Port 
Meadow (the town meadow) here at Oxford, the land being set aside for 
allotments fifteen months ago.— J. BRownJOHN. 


WHAT IS AN EXPERIENCED PIG KEEPER? 
{To THE Epitror or ‘** Country Lire.’’] 

S1rR,—The above query came into my mind after a conversation with an old 
pig keeper of some forty years’ standing. It arose through a discussion on 
my open-air pig keeping and the condition of my large black breeding 
sows with their litters. Hs criticism was that the sows were too fat, and that 
his experience showed him the best milking sows always got very thin. I 
disagreed on this point, and he firmly but courteously pointed out that his 
forty years’ experience made his opinion of more value than mine. On first 
thoughts one was inclined to agree, but on probing the matter by further 
questions I think he was wrong, and that those who have kept pigs for a great 
number of years are not necessarily the most experienced. After I have set 
out the reasons for this conclusion I hope some criticism may ar.se from 
readers of your paper. H_’s first point—the sows suckling young being in 
good condition. My argument on this point was simply, ‘* Come round and 
look at dozens of sows with young from some a day old to others just going 
to be weaned at about eleven weeks old, and tell me, is there anything wrong 
with the little pigs ? Are they not round, merry and happy, particularly well 
grown and furnished for their ages ?’’ To this he had to agree and admitted 
that my young pigs were bigger and better than his own at similar ages. The 
climax came when I showed him two young boars at twelve weeks, just 
weaned from a farrow, and they weighed go}lb. each on the scales. He then 
freely admitted that his sows, although they get thin, could not possibly be 
giving the milk mine were, although mine were in such good condition. 
Really his trouble was that although he had kept pigs for forty years he was 
not experienced, as this belief in the milking qualities of thin sows had beea 
told him when he first began to learn pig keeping, and his experience had never 
grown as it should by careful tests and recorded observation, I was driven 
to this by s> many pig keepers liking thin-looking sows, but never could I 
find out from them a logical reason for their preference ; s» I began my tests 
and observations, and soon found breeding sows that got very thin when 
suckling quite a fallacy, for the following reasons : 

1. It was found that the sows that lost weight most when suckling were 
not necessarily growing up their little pigs either faster or better than sows 
who retained their condition. Once this was established the next point was 
to find out other points. 

2. The next point made against the good-conditioned sow was that she 
was clumsy and laid on more pigs. Here again I found facts against opinions. 
Careful examination of my records showed nothing of the sort, but what it did 
show was the best walking and strongest sows on their feet were the most 
careful with their young ones; or in other words, those most muscularly 
developed could lie down most carefully and rise more quickly if squeals 
were heard. ; 

3. Another advantage of the sows that farrowed in good condition and held 
it was that they continued to milk longer and the milk had apparently greater 
feeding qualities, as the little pigs were much more contented and did not want 
to eat too early before their digestions were really ready to cope with other 
food than the mother’s milk. To this point I attach great importance, as 
pigs that go too early to their mother’s trough do it through a feeling of hunger, 
and the cffect is an upsetting of their digestive arrangements, with a consequent 
check in their growth. 

4. The above are some of the advantages of the good-conditioned sow ; 
but outside this, to the farmer who has only two or three farrows from his 
sows and then sells them fat, the advantages are obvious. For instance, if 
his sow weighs 400lb. when she farrows, and when she has finished suckling 
weighs, say, 320lb., see how easy and quick it is to get her in saleable condition 
for the butcher compared with another sow who is reduced when suckling to 
a walking bag of bones, only weighing some 26o0lb. 

It would be most interesting if other breeders would put forward the 
reason for liking thin sows just before farrowing and when they have finished 
suckling. 


From consideration ‘ot the foregoing the question arose in my mind 
which is at the head of th’s letter, ** What is an experienced pig keeper ? 
The popular answer secms to be : one who has kept pigs for a long time ; but 
I am thinking that keeping pigs the same way for forty years does not entitle 
a pig keeper to be called experienced, and I say this because in my compara- 
tively few years of pig kecping I seem to have had so much more experience 
in different ways than many old pig kecpers I meet.—S. F. 


EDGE. 
THE DEVIL’S TAI! 
[To THE Epitror oF ** CountrRY LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—I have not yet read Mr. Torr’s ‘‘ Small Talk,” but, referring to your 
review, it may be of interest to know that the belief that in the tail lics the 
power cf his Satanic Majesty is not contined to Devonshire .I well remember 
in Shropshire, in the days of audible comment on the sermons and prayers 
of the ‘local preacher” (often an illiterate working man), an ejaculation 
that was both startling and apparently totally irrelevant. The preacher 
wrastling ’’ in the approved manner and prayed the Lord “ to curtail 
the power of the Devil,” when from the back of the chapel came a shout : 
*“* Aye, Lord, cut his tale (tail) off !’’—P. T. 


Was 


A WELCOME TO AMERICA’S SOLDIERS. 

{To THE EpitTor oF ** CountTrY LiFE.”’} 
S1r,—During a lecture tour, which has taken me to many of the more impor- 
tant universities, colleges and schools in this country, I have been brought 
into contact with representative men rcsponsible for the training of the youth 
of the United States and also with numbers of splendid fellows about to leave 
home to perform their military duty on ‘tthe other side.” The desire, 
sometimes expressed but generally unexpressed, of these men, particularly 
of the first mentioned group, is that when the young American gocs to England 
he should come into contact with the best of our home life—home life to 
which he is accustomed over here. While much is now being done to open 
clubs and to provide other entertainment for our American Allics, the object 
of this letter is to ask all those at home who have friends or acquaintances 
in this country to take the initiative and to write to those friends expressing 
a hope that they will not hesitate, as they will otherw:se hesitate, to introduce 
to them any American boys who are crossing the water to fight for the cause 
of liberty and of democracy. No giver or bearer of such an introduction 
will expect that it calls for any entertainment which is not within the reach 
of the humblest citizen even in war-time. The stranger in a strange land, 
and the American is no exception to the rule, wants no lavish hospitality, 
but homely friendship—tfriendship the more real and more acceptable when 
it results from individual and personal relationship. Such relationship wll 
not only give a great deal of happiness to many a lonely soul, but it will also 
tend to further the *‘ 
standings which have kept two peoples apart for years.—H. CHARLES Woop, 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


getting together ’? and to remove many of the misunder- 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

{To THE Epitor oF ** Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Naturalists tell us that the nests of common birds are becoming more and 
more difficult to find, 
Two years ago the wren was one of the commonest birds in the district in which 
I live ; nowit is rarely seen. 
heavy toll of bird life. But is the scarcity of birds due entirely to the hard 
I think not 
is the taking of birds’ eggs by schoolchildren. To naturalists birds’ nesis 
may be increasingly difficult to find, but in season it is no uncommon thing 


This is no doubt due to the scarcity of certain bircs. 
The hard winter and early spring of 1917 took a 


winter ? There is another and a very important reason, and that 


to see schoolboys and schoolgirls not only searching for eggs, but with their 
caps and aprons full of them. Now, what are the birds that build within the 
reach of schoolchildren ? They include thrushes, blackbirds, wagtails, robins, 
wrens, hedge-sparrows, whitethroats, willow warblers, flycatchers—in fact, 
most of our useful insect-eating birds. There are few birds more useful 
than the robin in the garden. We want more and more robins, and vet how 
often have I seen robins’ eggs in the hands of schoolboys this year. I have 
heard a theory put forward that useful birds have sufficient confidence in 
mankind to build their nests near to the ground. It seems reasonable 
to assume that birds which are useful might, in the course of time, look to 
mankind for protection. If we turn this theory over in our minds there is, 
I think, much to be said in its favour. Ina letter to the Times of June 14th 
on the caterpillar plague, Mr.W. R. Lysart hits the nail on the head when 
he says the Wild Birds Protection Act, except in instances, is 
practically a dead letter. Writing from Chepstow, he says that he has 
constantly asked police inspectors if they have ever known of anyone being 
prosecuted for having protected eggs in his possession during the close season, 
and the answer has always been in the negative, and he continues: ‘‘ It is 
no uncommon thing to see a boy with a string of eggs in his hand and a smile 
of well-doing on his face walking unconcernedly past the village policeman.” 
I do not suggest that schoolchildren should be punished, but I do strongly 
urge that they should be taught better in their homes and schools. If thev 
were encouraged to collect injurious moths and caterpillars instead of birds’ 
eggs it would go a long way towards restoring the balance in nature between 
birds and insect life, and be of untold good to the country.—H. C., Surrey. 


certain 


A FONT FROM JERUSALEM. 
(To tHE EpitTor oF “‘ Country LirE.’’] 
Sir,—Re the letters under the heading ‘‘ A Font from Jerusalem” in your 
issues of June 8th and June 22nd, I believe I am right in stating that the 
system of representation of tinctures which was used in blazoning the coat, 
as is clearly shown by the photograph, was not invented until the sixteenth 
century.—WINIFRED J. LAWRENCE. 
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A RARE JANUS CROSS AT SHERBURN, YORKS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF “ CounTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—The fine old parish church at Sherburn-in-Elmet is a good specimen 
of the scale and style of architecture which prevailed in the construction of 
places of worship in the great Saxon church period, some being parent churches 
of whole deaneries. They form an intermediate order between the true Saxon 
cathedral and the ordinary church of a single manor. Five chantries formerly 
existed in the church, which, previous to the Reformation, must have been 
a dignified edifice. In the south aisle are the two halves of a rare Janus cross, 
which has a curious history and was found in the ruins of a small chapel in a 
corner of the churchyard. About a hundred years ago a churchwarden thought 
it would be a useful adornment for the walls of his residence, Steeton Hall. 
The parishioners did not allow this to be done without protest, however, and 
a compromise was effected whereby the cross was sawn into two parts, one of 
which was placed in a niche above a doorway at the Hall, the other being leit 
in the After 
staying a long pcriod of 
years in this unhallowed 
position it is gratifying 
to know that it 
more graces the church 
from which it was taken, 
and these companion 


church. 


once 


halves occupy an 


honoured place in the 










south aisle. 
one of the 


Janus was 
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principal 


Roman usually 


gods, 
represented with two 
faces: one aged, looking 
backward, the other 
youthful, looking — for- 
ward. What a remark- 
able aptness of selection 
for January, the firs 
month of the year! We 
can picture the time- 
worn face of the ancient 
deity looking back upon 
the days beyond recall, 
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ww thus we see the 





beautiful cross at Sher- 
burn, Janus- like, 
sculptured to face 
both ways when it 
graced the sumptu- 
ously furnished chapel 
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in the fourteenth 
century, and so con- 
tinued until, in the 
sixteenth century, the 
chapel itself probably 








mutilation it is a beautiful relic of 


one of th: glory that once was Sherburn’s, which, possessing an archi- 
episcopal palace, was visited by kings and honoured by men eminent in 


ii! 


suffered spoliation at 
rORKS the suppression of 

chantries. In its 
medievalism and serves to remind 


their day.—Haroitp G. GRAINGER. 


FRUIT FROM THE COLONIES. 
To tHe Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I believe ** A Housewife ” will find, on enquiry, that the introduction 
of dried fruit is forbidden or restricted at the present time. A friend of mine 
had rather an astonishing experience. The family are Australian, and for 
many vears their relations in Australia have sent them presents of dried fruit— 
raisins, currants, etc.—each Christmas. These duly arrived the Christmas 
before last and were confiscated by the Customs, 
or the powers that be in that department, and 
Christmas fruit. The 
ovens used in the (Australia and 
New Zealand) vary somewhat, and I doubt 
bought here. The 
has a fire on top and under- 
neath, and is very simple. The ‘* Fred Mettar”’ 
The fire is on top of the 


their 
Colonies 


my friends lost 


whether they could be 


* Colonial Oven ” 


is more elaborate. 
oven and the flues pass down and under the 
oven, while the top is pierced with holes for 
saucepans. These are splendid and easy to 
wood being always burnt in them. 
wood and coal, or 


manage, 
Then for a mixed fuel of 
for either alone, we have a stove called the 
‘Dover.” This stands out into the kitchen on 
four legs and the fire is beside the oven. The 
fuel required is not great. These stoves can 
be purchased in England, but I do not know 
the name they bear here. The ordinary 
kitchener and kitchen fire in England is a 
veritable “ shark’? for coal and wastes one- 
half or even more of the fuel placed in its 
Our simple Colonial stoves would be a 
unprocurable.— 


maw. 
godsend nowadays, but alas! 
AUSTRALIAN. 
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SHORT SHRIFT FOR THE RATS. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’ 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph which may interest you of a “ bag” of rats 
caught by three dogs—a lurcher, a mongrel and a fox terrier—at some old 





A GOOD 


“BAG.” 
stables. These rats were all killed by the dogs and represent a hunt lasting 
an hour and a half. There were seventy-seven full grown rats and about 
eighty small ones. Only the full grown rats are shown in the picture.—R.N. 
AIRSHIP STATION. 
TOMATOES FOR THE WINTER. 
[To tHE Epiror or * Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—Can you kindly give me information as to the best way of preserving 
tomatoes for winter use ?—LEx. 

[Tomatoes may be dried in a moderately warm oven, but they are very 
liable to split. A much better method of preserving is to bottle them by the 
same process as plums and other fruits are bottled. Sugar, of course, is ot 
wanted, neither is it necessary to add salt as a preservative. There are few 
fruits that bottle as well as tomatoes, and each year finds an increased demand 
forthem. Owing tothe prohibition of imported tomatoes there is undoubtedly, 
for the time being, greater scope for the home grower than ever before. 
Select for bottling small to medium sized fruits which are just on the point 
of ripening. Place the fruits in the bottles and fill up with water. Heat 
gradually up to r6odeg. (Fahr.), removing the bottles after five minutes at 
this temperature to seal down, and cool in a draught-proof place.—Ep.] 

PRESERVING GREEN PEAS. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Can you please tell me if there is a way of preserving green peas by 
putting them in an air-tight bottle and then burying them in the earth, 
or would they have to be partially cooked before bottling ?—A. B. C. 

{Green peas prove most unsatisfactory to bottle or preserve, and that 
either process should be applied to them cannot be recommended. Burying 
in earth certainly preserves, and lengthens the keeping period of, many food- 
stuffs, and though we have never tried this method of keeping bottles of 
green peas, it might assist their preservation. We should not, however, 
recommend cooking them first, or even partly doing so. If our correspon- 
dent makes the experiment, we should be interested to hear with what 
results.— Eb. } 





A TEAM OF 


“ 


MULES. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of a team of white mules which I took 
a few days ago. They belong to a Remount Squadron and I think may 
interest some of your readers.—LiL1an Lawson. 





MULES AS A _ FOUR-IN-HAND. 
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Recently an Architect said : 


“There are two ways of 
protecting a building from damage 
by floods, the first is to use 
Pudloed cement concrete, the 
second method is to tear up the 
structure by the foundation and 
replant it elsewhere!” 


His experiences of floods had 
been bitter ! 


We have received letters 
telling us of many flooded 
cellars and stokeholes which 
have defied all attempts to stem 
the water and which were 
completely cured with Pudloed 
cement (see testimony in tle 


Pudlo Book free). 


We have a recent report 
from India stating that a large 
underground Vault of a Calcutta 
Bank (which was flooded owing 
to its proximity to the river) 
has been Pudloed, and is a great 
success. 


oa 


Even if the flood water fills 
a cellar entirely, we can give a 
specification which will make it 
perfectly dry. 
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FOR DAMP SITUATIONS 
Pudlo is a powder which is mixed with cement and used in plastering and concreting, making them waterproof. 
Pudlo has been sent into 51 Foreign Countries. 
Used also for Damp Walls, Flat Roofs, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Used by The War Office, The Admiralty, The India Office, The General Post Office, The Crown Agents, The Office of Works, Ministry of Munition 
BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, the BEST. Manufactured solely by KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd., St. Nicholas Road, King’s Lynn. ~ 


Specialists in the waterproof construction and renovation of buildings. J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director 
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THOROUGHBREDS AT SLEDMERE 


NE’S conception of what a famous place may be like is 
£0 often shattered when making actual acquaintance. 
The scenes you have conjured up in your mind are 
made to appear foreign by reality. Sledmere, 
for instance, was understood to be a mansion 
built miles away from the nearest “‘ madding crowd” 
and isolated except for the few farmsteads and cottages 
forming the village. It may be that; but the notion that 
because it is perched high on a shoulder of the Yorkshire Wolds 
it must also be bleak and exposed to the north-east winds that 
at all times sweep in from the sea is not as close to the truth. 
At one time I wondered how such wonderful horses could be 
reared on an elevated tableland of rolling and swelling down- 
lands, across which the cold of winter would strike harshly, 
while the springtime would be late and chilly and not congenial 
to the young bloodstock. Here I was wrong. For Sledmere 
was chosen by the worthy ancestor of the present baronet because 
it was a tempting place to build a house the walls of which were 
going to stand for generations. And so it is surrounded by 
sheltering plantations, and the paddocks dip down to the little 
valleys and are just ideal and delightful nurseries for the rearing 
of the world’s most perfect breed of horses. If the wolds here- 
abouts are a sort of Lassigny massif without the latter’s abundant 
afforestation, Sledmere nevertheless is in no way suggestive of 
the bleak house on a hill, grey in tone and subdued by the winds 
that oftentimes race over the ridges of the far-spreading tableland. 
Instead, the shoulder of the Down hereabouts, with its generous 
mass of guardian trees, seems to embrace it and ensure a pic- 
turesqueness and sense of snugness peculiarly its own. 

Around it the agriculturist proclaims his existence. The 
sheep-breeder is in the lowlands which stretch away towards the 
sea in the hazy distance, and when I came to Sledmere on a fair 
summer’s day the fast-ripening corn on the uplands was waving 
languidly in a faint breeze. What a perfect place, I thought, 
to come to at the end of my quest for the famous stud! It was 
my misfortune that Mr. Cholmondeley, Colonel Sir Mark 
Sykes’ partner and manager, was not there to personally 
conduct my tour of the paddocks. I can have no lasting regrets, 
since much good came out of his absence in London, where he 
was a witness before the Luxury Tax Committee on the question 
of taxing thoroughbreds. His word, I know, which would be 
given solely and absolutely in the interests of the breed and 
breeders generally, must have influenced the Committee in their 
recommendation that foals and yearlings sold for breeding pur- 
poses should be immune from the suggested tax. Thoroughbred 
horse-breeding simply could not stand it, but the point is not one 
I can pursue here. In Mr. Cholmondeley’s absence I was enter- 
tained with the companionship of the wise and shrewd Mr. Butcher, 
who, as groom and then stud-groom, has been the servant of Sir 
Mark Sykes and of his father, Sir Tatton, for many years past. 
| wondered as we walked round what would be the aggregate 
sale price of yearlings he has seen reared at Sledmere. 

Well, now, here we are among the mares and foals, to which 
I must devote a few lines. It is not so many summers ago that 
La Fléche, who was certainly one of the most famous mares in 
the last half century, was here spending the autumn of her days. 
After all, she won the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks and St. 
Leger, and would have put the Derby to her credit but for the 
intervention of Sir Hugo, who astonished the world by 
winning at 40 to 1 against. No wonder, therefore, the late 
Sir Tatton Sykes had to pay £13,230 for her when he bought 
her as a seven year old at a memorable sale at Hampton Court. 
That was a very remarkable sum to pay for a brood mare in 
those times. Sceptre changed hands for £25,000, but she was 
then only a four year old, and continued her triumphant career 
by winning the Jockey Club Stakes for her new owner, Sir William 
Bass. I remember, too, that some years later 15,000 guineas 
was paid for Flair and her foal. Therefore, although La Fléche’s 
price is not a record to-day for a brood mare, it was at the time 
and remained so until Flair’s time. In the case of the last 
named, however, the foal was immediately afterwards sold for 
3,000 guineas, which represents the mare’s purchase price at 
less than was paid for La Fléche. 

One cannot say at this time of day that La Fléche’s success 
at the stud corresponded with her brilliance as a racehorse. 
Unquestionably it did not do so, except in the sense that her 
progeny sold as yearlings for very considerable sums. Thus 
that £13,230 did prove a good investment on the part of the late 
squire. To my mind also it represented the high standard 
consistently aimed at in the direction of the stud, and that 
policy is precisely the same to-day. Nothing but the best was 
good enough. Among the mares of the present day it is certain 
that large sums were paid for Hackler’s Pride (winner of two 
Cambridgeshires), Game Chick, Stolen Kiss (dam of Somme Kiss), 
Clerical Error (a daughter of Stolen Kiss), Lady Josephine, 
Will Return and others. A famous mare in recent years was 
Veneration II, whose death while on a visit to Swynford at 
Newmarket was exclusively reported in Country LIFE some 
time ago. It was mentioned at that time how the mare had 
bred six foals which as yearlings had made the aggregate sum at 
auction of 22,600 guineas! They included Craganour, whose 
unhappy disqualification after coming in first for the Derby 
of 1913 robbed Sledmere of a very special distinction. Although 


the mare died, her foal by The Tetrarch was saved and brought 
up by a foster mother. He is, of course, an extremely valuable 
individual, and it is in his favour that he ‘is vivacious and hand- 
some in spite of his bereavement. 

The most successful winners on the Turf do not necessarily 
make the best reputations at the stud. That may be a plati- 
tudinous thing to write, and it is well, perhaps, that it is not 
otherwise, or breeding would lose much of its fascination. But, 
of course, it is the best guide available in addition to what the 
Stud Book teaches. It is simply the essential racecourse test. 
On such reasoning Hackler’s Pride and Game Chick ought to 
have done better. The former only made about 75 guineas 
as a yearling at the Dublin Sales, but some thousands have been 
paid for her progeny, of which, I suppose, Brancepath was the 
best. She is a very fine mare as an individual, and has this 
year a most prepossessing foal by Corcyra. That sire is surely 
going to take a high place, for quite the pick of the yearling 
fillies at Sledmere just now is a chestnut by Corcyra from Blue 
Tit. Stolen Kiss is another grand type of mare; indeed, she 
is quite impressive in her beautiful lines, and is perhaps the most 
valuable there at the present time. Then there is Dodragh 
(by Hackler), the dam of that high-class winner Zinovia. She 
has a capital foal now by Valens and a strikingly handsome 
yearling filly by Sunstar. Lady Josephine has so far proved 
herself a shy breeder, which is naturally to be regretted, but she 
has youth on her side. I bad time to pause and admire Will 
Return with a capital foal by Polymelus, which will attract a 
lot of money when his day comes to parade before prospective 
buyers. Of the foals generally, however, I liked very much 
Blue Tit’s by Swynford, Clerical Error’s by Spearmint (an 
uncommonly good Spearmint is this one) and Honora’s by 
Lemberg. They are quite delightful young people. 

I do not presume to be a great judge of yearlings. Rather 
would I claim to know what I like, and in pursuing that line of 
criticism I can with all honesty write with much personal 
enthusiasm of eight or nine of the fifteen I saw. The stud has 
lost two earlier in the year by such noted sires, respectively, as 
The Tetrarch and Sunstar ; but others remain which will surely 
attract widespread attention when they come to be sold at 
Newmarket next month. Three of them, to my mind, stand out 
—the filly by Corcyra from Blue Tit, to which I have just referred ; 
a bay colt by Lemberg from Honora (by Gallinule), and a bay colt 
by The Tetrarch from Miss Cobalt (by Pride). The Corcyra 
filly will develop on the lines of Stolen Kiss, which means that 
she has size, and I thought she showed extraordinary resemblance 
to her sire in the outline of her back and quarters. I saw the 
two colts last of all. The Lemberg is a perfect model of grace, 
activity and high courage, with a rare back and the best of limbs. 
He is not by any means a big one, but he is quite ample in size, 
and if I had to sum him up in a word, I should say that he is full 
of ‘‘ character.’’ The Tetrarch is cast in quite a different mould. 
Like the Lemberg, he is a dashing mover, but he stands over 
more ground, has more generous proportions and suggests in 
many ways the abnormality of his wonderful sire. I do not 
doubt for a moment that he will make the top price of the sale, 
because he seems to possess such possibilities. Yet had I to 
make choice I should find it very hard to discriminate between 
him and the aristocratic-looking Lemberg. 

The Prince Palatine colt from Elizabeth M. (she died this 
year) is a very fine young fellow indeed, being decidedly well 
grown, and I found a great deal to like in the strong, courageous 
bay colt by Sundridge from Gelinotte (by Gallinule). His 
breeding is so excellent that he is especially valuable on that 
account. Then I should also certainly buy the chestnut colt 
by Charles O’Malley from Ladytown (by Gallinule)—they are 
great believers in Gallinule mares at Sledmere—were I a wealthy 
Owner anxious to buy extremely likely winners. I am sure now 
Charles O’Malley must be a certain success as a sire. There 
is a neat brown colt by Roi Herode from Summer Girl (by 
Sundridge) which should make good money; a decidedly pretty 
filly by Tredennis from Agacella (by Cyllene), another Tredennis 
filly from Mossdale (by Desmond), a really promising filly 
by Tracery from Lucinda, which is sure to make a good im- 
pression when seen in public ; and a typical daughter of Bayardo 
and Queenlet (by Berrill). I say the filly is typical because she 
reminds one of her sire very much, and I would not be at all 
surprised to find her greatly sought after at the sale. She is not 
as commanding as the Corcyra, but after all, she is a Bayardo. 

I do not forget that Spearmint was sold as a yearling from 
Sledmere for 300 guineas, and he was a great horse when he won 
the Derby and the Grand Prix de Paris. He was not by any 
means thought the best of his year when brought up for sale, 
as, indeed, his purchase price suggests. So also it is probable 
that I may have overlooked what may turn out the best race- 
horse. In such an event we shall be reminded once again of 
human fallibility in judging thoroughbred yearlings. What 
is impressive now may be worthless later, and vice versa. It 
is that very topsy-turviness which makes the whole study so 
absorbing. And yet somehow I have an idea that the best 
this time has not been missed. At any rate, we shall know what 
the moneyed critics think when the sales come round at New- 
market next month. They will mark still further triumphs for 
Sledmere, and in the fifth year of war, too ! PHILLIPPOs. 
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